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MASTERWORKS of PUNJ AARI q^t fx poetry 
PREFACE TO THE Within Reach ’ SERIES 

P unjaabi is the language of about 150 million people. Of these 
t e largest number, roughly 90 million, live in Pakistan and 
approximately 50 million reside in Bharat-India. Punjaabis are an 
enterpnsmg peop e and a further 10 million or so are spread throughout 

Punjaabi is an old language and its literature, particularly poetry 
and qtssas (tales in verse) are amongst the richest in the world. Part of 
the reason seems to be the early development of the language. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries Baaba Fareed was composing verse in 
a language that had reached maturity. The same form of the language is 
used today. When we compare this to the English language, which 
reached its present form in the late sixteenth to early seventeenth 
century, matters fall into perspective. The origins of the qtssas can be 
traced back to the ninth and tenth centuries and are exclusive to the 
Punjaab, Sindh, and parts of western Rajasthan (and from the same 
period also in Central Asia). The kaaji form was probably developed 
from folk songs in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is layered 
verse and moves at several levels. Music and words, imagery and 
structure, fuse into an organic, poetic whole. Dohraas (usually two-line 
poems), baets (usually four liners), si harfis (with each stanza sequentially 
starting with each succeeding alphabet) and other forms, all use musical 
metres. Qtssas and vaars (historical episodes) use Bhola , nishaani (with the 
rhyme in the middle of the line), sarkhanBi, and other metres. Many of 
these metres are shared with the sister languages of Punjaabi. 

T here is an increasing demand for English as a medium of instruction 
in segments of society both in Pakistan and Bharat-India. Students 
who study in the English stream usually do not learn Punjaabi 
(instead they are taught British, American or European literature, history, 
etc., and not the history, language, literature and culture of their own land). 
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In addition to this, most of the children of the several million 
Punjaabis living abroad lose the language because of disuse. Five to ten 
percent of such young men and women may thirst for a return to their 
roots. Some may veer towards the very rich tradition of poetry in 
Punjaabi, but do not find an entry point. Then there are others who 
wish to reach the high quality verse of Punjaabi. These books - the 
Within Reach' series of the Masterworks of Punjaabi Sufi Poetry - are 
designed to provide an entry point into Punjaabi literature, history, 
culture and traditions. 

T he approach in this series is to first use a studiously edited text, 
present it in Nastaliq, Gurmukhi, and Roman transliteration 
specially devised for this series, (a chart showing alphabetical 
aural equivalents in the three scripts is included); provide an extensive 
glossary; produce a poetic translation, which follows the rhyme scheme 
of the poet; and offer notes on poetics, history, society, culture, 
intellectual issues, Sufism, etc., with each line. 

The British first devised the Roman form for Urdu/Hindi purely for 
their convenience. Some books and dictionaries were written in Roman. 
However, this Roman is in need of reform as the transliteration from 
Urdu/Hindi to Roman has led to certain inaccuracies in pronunciation. 
Further there are certain sounds in Punjaabi which are not present in Urdu 
and in some cases are absent in Hindi. The Roman devised for this series 
tries to overcome these problems. However since the English alphabet does 
not produce certain sounds, the audio of some words remains problematic. 
Most of these words make use of the ‘o’ sound, such as door (far),^ (lap), 
jog (the way of a jogi) i poor (fill), etc.. In the Roman of this series, certain 
words have been adjusted because as written in Roman that word is extant 
in English. Examples: sir (head) is written as sirr; sat (seven; essence, etc.) as 
satt;gal (the matter, etc.) as gall; is (this) as iss; sad (call) as sadd, etc. The word 
god (lap), and doom (a musician, a messenger, etc.) and some others have 
resisted such helpful adjustment. Diacritical marks, used in the Roman 
devised for this series for producing Punjaabi sounds, are represented as a 
dash below two alphabets, or a dot above or below certain alphabets. 
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Extended sounds within words are presented as repeated alphabets, such 
as Aaryan, Islaam, Punjaabi, etc. 1 This Roman may be of considerable 
value, and may find general adoption by those who do not know Punjaabi 
scripts. Some readers, particularly those resistant to change and reform, 
may not be enthused with this effort. 

I t may be noted that an apostrophe ‘s’ (’s) is sometimes used at the end 
of a word as a replacement for ‘is’ or ‘has’ in the translations. An 
inverted apostrophe is sometimes placed at the end of a word, usually 
of Sanskrit origin (such as vesh ‘), to indicate a half-vowel sound as end 
consonants in Sanskrit carry a half vowel sound. Readers are encouraged 
to go through the chart giving the sounds of Roman alphabets. 

T he objectives of the Within Reach series are manifold. In addition to 
providing an entry point to persons less familiar with Punjaabi, 
this series is an attempt to also reach those Punjaabis who do not 
have access to the language, as well as English readers who wish to 
undertake a study of Punjaabi verse. The translations prepared for this 
series are not designed to produce alternative literature but are an 
attempt to beat a path to the original. In the translations I have opted for 
staying as true to the original as was within my range. In order to 
preserve meanings and to follow the rhyme scheme of the original, often 
the metre had to be compromised. This has allowed me to retain words 
and phrases of Punjaabi inclination even when similar idioms exist in 
English but which have different substantive foundations, nuances, or 
import. Thus the diction of translations is greatly influenced by the 
original Punjaabi expressions. 

It is a general truth that no literature can be adequately translated. 
Besides concerns of preserving the spirit of the Punjaabi verse I have 


The issue of the V and ‘w’ sounds of the alphabet {waao )) has been worked on using a principle of Arabic 
8 ramj nar. if there is a barakat (diacritical mark) on ) such as i, and there is a ja^m (sign of ‘no mark') or a ^abar on the 
succeeding alphabet, the sound produced is of a ‘w\ If there is a ptsb on the succeeding letter, the sound produced is 
°f V. On this principle the term often used in these series is Walxlat al-Vigood. Generally ‘w’ is used in most words of 
Arabic and Persian origin, and usually *v’ for Punjaabi words or those of Sanskrit origin. 
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been restricted by the compulsions of metre and rhyme that impose 
their own constraints. A more difficult task still has been to resist 
inspired translations which are not faithful to the original. In all the 
translations in this series the integrity of each of the poets’ lines has 
been preserved (each line is translated in one line, not in several). My 
profound wish is for readers to reach the original works through these 
books and to directly enjoy their richness and beauty. 

It is also my wish for several people to attempt translations. I have 
found it an excellent way for coming to grips with the verse. Perhaps 
the glossary in this book can be an aid to any would-be translator. I 
have opted for a shortened glossary, which is provided with each kaafi, 
for two reasons. Firstly, some people find it inconvenient to look for a 
glossary at the end of a book and some become impatient with a 
comprehensive glossary. Secondly, readers should have access to 
reading the glossary with each kaafi. It will surely give them a richer 
experience of the poetry. An Alphabetical Glossary, providing fuller 
meanings of words, has also been placed at the end of each book for 
further convenience to readers, and for those who enjoy exploring the 
meanings of words. In the Glossary, first the meaning of the form of 
the word used is given, followed by its root noun or verb. Then, as in 
dictionaries, the fuller meaning of the noun or verb is given, which is 
presented just after a colon. It may however be noted that the earliest 
dictionary used here is from 1817. Earlier dictionaries were not 
available. Thus the meanings of words given here may not be fully 
reflective of the meanings in the times of many of the poets. The lack 
of earlier dictionaries is our lot and limitation. 

A ll the poets in these series were scholars of Arabic and Persian. 
Some also knew Sanskrit. Persian, the preferred language of 
Muslim rulers and of court, was the language of most scholarship 
and the language in which most Muslim, Hindu and Sikh scholars wrote. 
Persian was regarded as the language of choice for scholarship. All the 
- poets in this series, and many other Punjaabi poets, decided to write not 
in the acknowledged language of learning but in the language of the 
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common folk. Thus the masterpoets, who were erudite in elite languages, 
gave us their masterworks in Punjaabi. Punjaabi became rich in poetry 
because of this action of masterpoets. A very great deal of Punjaabi verse 
was written making Punjaabi well-supplied with quality poetry. In verse, 
punjaabi is perhaps the richest language of South Asia. 

T he main dictionaries used are skewed towards meanings used in 
the Ganges basin, as they were published there. A great deal of 
mythology comes to the surface. Though much of mythology 
is sourced in the Indus basin its acceptance as a text of religious value 
has been more pronounced within and beyond the Ganges basin. In 
Punjaabi usage the meanings from mythology were less on the surface. 
Such meanings are also given. They add levels and flavours, which we 
can all enjoy. Most of the poets were versed in mythology and made 
allusions, which should be identified and understood. Perhaps the 
Muslim poets could differentiate between mythology and the same 
mythology elevated to the status of scripture. The mythology is very 
much in our heritage. The same mythology as a religious text is 
specific to the Hindu religion. Muslim poets present mythological 
allusions, which may be read as such, and not as scripture. 

E ach piece of poetry is presented as a separate chapter. Some 
words which have appeared in earlier chapters are repeated in 
the chapter-wise independent glossary to aid the reading of 
each chapter. Indeed the convenience of the reader has been a high 
priority in the planning and presentation of this series. Several words 
which are in common knowledge have been included in the glossary 
because the range of their meanings may not be in common 
knowledge. Some meanings will even surprise and surely enrich the 
reader. Some serious readers may also use other meanings in the 
glossary to develop new readings of the verse. 

T he notes are written with an open mind. They do not attempt 
to push any point of view or ideology, or to pull any 
punches. My view is that the feelings or ideas triggered in 
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one’s mind by a poem may have a mental foundation which leads to a 
particular reading. I desist from saying that some readings are not 
present in any verse. If a particular reading is drawn by a reader, it 
must be present in the verse. This approach may better reveal the 
richness of verses and allow readers to look for their preferred readings 
while taking them further via other readings, which are also offered 
here. The reader’s role in what reaches him as verse is now well- 
recognised. Thus ‘what the poet intended’ must be explored but has 
not been made into the only focus in the notes in this series. 

I n their encounter with Punjaabi poetry readers will often come 
across calligraphic imagery of the Arabic-Persian script that is used 
by several poets of the Punjaabi Sufi tradition. This imagery 
cannot be transcribed into the Gurmukhi or Roman scripts. 

T he use of the written word as imagery underscores our 
understanding of the oral tradition. The poets of the Sufi 
tradition were erudite, without exception. The orality was, and 
is, in the transmission of the verse, not in its creation. Here too the 
poets often expected a ready knowledge of written words when they 
used them as images. Indeed calling the oral literary tradition 
‘spontaneous’ is surely an error. What survived in this tradition is the 
work of remarkable poets who worked on the words, metres, and 
music in the verse, at least as much as poets of the ‘literate tradition’. 
Even myths are not the product of the general imagination or based on 
worthy or pithy statements which may become part of a language. 
These too are the product of inspired writers who triggered the general 
imagination. Many myths and fables of bards have origins in the ‘pre¬ 
literate period . These too are the products of creative poets, and not of 
the general public. In these, sometimes all creative work was completed 
and edited in the mind, something hard to conceive for most of us who 
are weaned on paper and pen, or now, the computer screen and the 
electronic printer. As stated earlier, the oral literary tradition derives its 
name from tne way in which the tale, myth or verse was transmitted. 
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Over long periods, generations and centuries, these works have picked 
up great admixtures. To try to reach the original, as conceived by a poet 
or bard, is a great challenge for editors. 

The ingenuity of this oral literature, however, is marred by 
certain difficulties inherent in the oral tradition. As we know, 
minstrels, bards, and qawwaals, add, deduct and synthesize various 
poems (often fusing verses by different poets) in order to convey a 
‘message , or to fit the verse into the music they have composed. They 
sometimes also add the products of their own creative urges in their 
presentations. Despite such problems, the qawwaal tradition has preserved 
many of the works of our major poets, which might otherwise have 
been lost. But its consequence has been the corruption of the original 
texts. Scribes often wrote down what the qawwaals sang, bringing 
corrupted texts into written form. Then transcribers, who produced copies 
of manuscripts, sometimes made adjustments and added to and/or 
subtracted from the verse. They also made mistakes. This was also a major 
source of corruption of texts. Insufficient work has been done in this 
regard. Surely this is fertile ground for research scholars. 

I t may be mentioned here that all the poets in this series were well- 
versed in sudh saqgeet (so-called ‘classical music’), 1 which follows a 
fully oral tradition. It was transmitted orally from master to pupil. 
Some people believe that the absence of a musical scoring method is a 
weakness of sudh saqgeet. Perhaps if the reason for not writing our 
music is better understood it will stop being seen as such a weakness. 
Sudh sarigeet is melodic. It moves at one level and is meant primarily for 
vocalization. Western music is harmonic. It moves at several levels at 
the same time and is primarily orchestral. Sudt saijgeet is open to 
interpretation, much of which may be spontaneous. Western music is 
usually played by several musicians on several, often overlapping 
instruments, thus having a written score in front is most important. 


1 There is no record of who taught sudh and its intricacies to any of the Punjabi masterpoets, which all use 
w »th great knowledge and facility. This too is an area for investigation by research scholars. 
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Because soloists primarily perform sudh saqgeet the need for a writt en 
score was never felt. This encouraged much interpretation and flights 
of fancy within the defined structures of a raag. Western music had to 
be written to allow coordination of various players. Soloists i^ 
Western music are supported by orchestras. Soloists in sudh saqgeet are 
followed by accompanists. The conductor of much western music 
plays a significant role in the interpretation of the music. In sudh. suygeet 
the soloist doubles as the ‘conductor’. 

An oral folk tradition is also in circulation. Though much of this 
has not been documented some researchers and scholars have 
worked in this field. This tradition is in fact more ‘oral’ than the 
literary oral tradition (though sometimes the boundaries between 
the two become blurred). 

In the post-literate period languages had acquired scripts and these 
were adopted first by scholars and then by a wider public. The oral 
transmission of both the literary and folk traditions continued in 
parallel for centuries. Written words played in the minds of poets of 
this period along with oral word-sounds. The earlier poets in this 
series are from such watershed times. Perhaps this is one reason why 
Punjaabi Sufi poetry is rich not only in meaning but also in auditory 
sensations which make the verse flower. 

S everal of the books in this series present the kaafi genre of verse. 
A kaafi is a song. It is composed to be sung. It contains a refrain 
and verses, as all songs do. The refrain returns after each verse, 
usually altering its own meaning as it picks up meanings from earlier 
verses, gathering particular nuances from the immediately preceding 
line or couplet. The refrain ( asthaai or rahaao in Punjaabi) is composed 
to be sung. Often its metre is different from that of the intervening 
verses. Though usually following the rhyme scheme of the kaafi, the 
rahaao can be, and is, composed in music with words which may be 
juggled. Examples of how this may be done are given with several 
kaafis in the selections in this series. 
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The tradition of Punjaabi poetry integrates words and music and 
presents them as inextricably intertwined. Kaafis are songs to be sung, 

not P aruc "^ P°® ms l ° b e read. They are a genre of the oral 

* i • * - plays. Sharif Kunjahi, an 

eminent Punjaabi scholar and author, suggests that the word kaafi is a 

derivative of the word kavi/kavita (poet/poem). Some scholars consider 
kaafi as a word which only means ‘poem*. 

The kaafi form is only found in sister tongues: Sindhi, and all forms 
of languages/dialects used in the Punjaab. Usually a kaafi has a single 
theme and often it also moves at the level of metaphor. The language 
of a kaafi is the language of the common folk. The imagery is drawn 
from the experience of the public. Usually those metres are used which 
have existed for centuries in Sindh and the Punjaab. The metres are - 
as with metres of all musical compositions - a little more forgiving 
than those of Persian, as well as Persian metres used in Urdu, which 
are well-documented in aroo ^ (prosody). The art of prosody is well- 
advanced in Punjaabi. This prosody and many metres are shared with 
Hindi, which is also a sister language. It may be mentioned here that 
other musical metres are also measured in maatraas (minutes; musical or 
prosodial instants). This is the same as the system with which the sur 
(note) and tool (timing-rhythm) of our music are metered. 

M ost poets of the Punjaabi Sufi tradition play with the sounds 
and meanings of words simultaneously using various tones 
and pitches of meanings. Sometimes there is a play with 
various meanings within a word. Sometimes they purposefully build in 
paradoxes to enlarge their meaning, or to reflect the psychological 
complexity of relationships. In the notes provided with each kaafi 
contradictory assessments are sometimes made. This occurs on 
account of the meanings these poets employ for making larger 
statements, which include the use of opposing meanings (which often 
get incorporated into words as they make their journey through 
usage). ‘Old’ words sometimes deviate considerably in impact, 
connotation, and denotation from their ‘ original’ or etymological meaning. 
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This is because writers, particularly poets, have been playing with 
words. Meanings have often been altered in these journeys of words 
through creative minds. All these poets in this series employ and play 
with the richness of ambiguity offered by similar sounding words. 
An attempt has been made to explore such plays of meaning in the 
notes in these books. 

A significant characteristic of Punjaabi masterpoets of the Sufi 
tradition is that they address themselves in the feminine 
gender. The reason for such gendering in their verses is 
discussed at several places in this series. This includes identifying with 
the marginalised gender; giving voice to the jin of the poets (from 
where perhaps most poetry emanates); because malaamati (self- 
reproaching) faqeers address themselves in the feminine gender, etc. 
Perhaps these poets, so seeped in the ideas of unity, are also 
consciously and metaphorically removing gender as a divider of 
humankind. Perhaps they are trying to advocate metaphoric 
genderlessness, and in this way giving a poetic argument for furthering 
the unity of humankind. In the notes, the poets (all men) are 
sometimes referred to in the masculine and sometimes in the feminine 
gender. This is done in order to recognise both their physical and 
metaphoric genders, as presented in their verse. This is most 
pronounced in the volumes on Shaah Husayn and Bulleh Shaah. 

P unjaabi Sufi verse works with the issues, predicaments and 
relationships of man and man, man and woman, woman and 
man, and these are connected with the man/woman-God 

relationship. Thus, this verse exists both in the temporal and the 
spiritual. 

I n most of the verse contained in this series, the ‘inner person’ 
draws as much attention as the social person. Both intermesh. Love 
is seen as a consuming passion, refuge, or an aspiration. Tales of 
illicit love, a major theme of world literature, with its own dynamic, 
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tension and vicarious allure, figure prominently. Divine Love, or 
passion for God, also drew people to itself. In time, bhakti (the way of 
devotion) became the way of love. In some texts forbidden love was 
interlaced with Divine Love, giving a new dimension to verse. Ibn 
Arabi’s writings gave a Muslim flavour to the route to the Divine 
Beloved, and further advanced such concepts. Then the execution of 
Husayn bin Mansur al-Hallaaj gave Sufi lore a much-referred martyr 1 2 . 

T he Sufi way is esoteric. It aspires for and perseveres to rid 
adherents of egotism, greed, anger, lust and delusion, including 
self-delusion. Often the Sufi way to do this is to singularly make 
oneself subservient to the Order of nature, or to the Will of God. This 
route is often seen as effective in purifying the Self of ‘the other’. Then 
separation from the Divine which had been prompted and nurtured by 
egotism, vanishes into thin air. A sense of Unity is often the bewildering, 
and sometimes the tranquil result. In the lore of mystics this experience 
is termed as unio mystica (mystical union). Gaining this experience is the 
all-consuming aspiration of the Sufi. The underpinning of this 
anticipated metaphysical experience is that the (limited) spirit of man 
would metaphorically fuse into the (limitless) Spirit, or God. For the 
proponents of Wahdat al-Vujood (Unity of Being), the spirit of man is 
sourced in, and detached from, the single Spirit which pervades the 


1 Ibn Arabi, Abu Bakr Muhammad Muhyuddin (1165-1240). He is considered by many as the greatest Muslim 
exponent of metaphysical doctrine. Mystical experiences confirmed for him the unity of religious forms despite their 
external divergences. He said, “Mine is the religion of Love". For him muhabbah (love) and not maarifa (knowledge) is 
the summit of mysticism, for, he said, it is love which actually makes Divine union {/aubettf) possible. Though he did 
not use the phrase, 1 Valulat al-Vujood (Unity of Being), it is credited to his writings. 

2 

Husayn bin Mansoor al-Hallaaj (857-952) has been an enigma. He is said to have supported the Qarmati 
(Carmathian) sect, which had subversive political ambitions. The Abbasid administration tried him for heresy and he 
was put to death. He wrote haunting, didactic verse. He proclaimed Ana aTHaq (colloquially written as Anal Haq), 
which means 'I am the Truth’. Because Haq is the most used epithet for God by Sufis, his statement is said to have 
awned, 'I am God’. His school claimed that a personal union with God was possible. His formulations were 
brilliant but heresy was seen as resplendent in his self-admiration. In his own time he was held as a heretic by Sufis in 
Particular. After his death his advocates started a campaign in his favour in Transoxiana, which spread, including to 
proto-Pakistan and beyond, where he was seen as a great martyr to Sufism and became an exemplar to follow by 
those who felt they were 'immersed in God". Proclamations of some poets have been even more extravagant than 
^WHoyofHallaaj. 

(Note: Both the above notes are partly sourced from ’The Concise Encyclopaedia of Islam’, by Cyril Glass*) 
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universe and transcends it. The Sufi thirst for a ‘reattachment’, or return 
to God, directs much of his thought and action . 

It is important to remember that return to God or union is a 
metaphor. The key to this, in the Sufi way, is to make the will of the 
seeker subservient to the Will of God in such a way t at man s wi is 
subsumed as it ‘merges’ into the Spirit of the Divine. On y t e 1 o 
God remains. This is often called fanaafillah, which means both to be 
absorbed into the Deity as well as to be lost in the contemplation of 
God, thus becoming insensible to all else. 

Some Sufis interpret this state to mean that man would become a part 
of God; indeed that man would then be absolved from prayer because 
there would be no one to pray to. To keep such deviations in check, and 
to structurally remind neophytes that this whole experience is a 
metaphor, several tariqas (ways, paths), such as of Suhrawardy, Chishty, 
Qaadri and Naqshbandi bind adherents strictly to shariah [law, justice, 
equity as proposed by Islaam and expounded by Prophet Muhammad 
(m.p.b.u.h.)]. Then from those who are immersed in Unity, unio mystica 
emanates as a fragrance. Such people become a source of blessedness and 
need no overt acts to prove their state as spiritually overpowered 
deviants do, such as forsaking prayer, etc., because they say that they are 
a part of God and therefore there is no one to pray to. 

T he conception of Wahdat al-Vujood (Unity of Being) also took root 
in the minds of people as a reaction against the vertically rigid 
Caste System which occupied a central place in the Brahmanic 
religion. The Sufi way negated the Caste System by affirming that acts of 
persistent piety by any individual would lead to spiritual fulfilment and 
salvation in this life (not a future one). This was one aspect of the path. 
Another was that Unity, rather than notions of pollution and purity, 
were the central focus for man. The Brahmanic Caste System segregated 
human beings into Brahman\ Kushatry\ Vesh ' and Shudar\ and left out about 


It may be mentioned here that pantheism propagated by khaktt, which says that everything is God, and God is 

identical with the universe, is not followed by Sufis. Sufi belief is that everything is in God, but God transcends the 
universe. 
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untouchables . These unfortunate men, women and children were 
treated as less than humans. Their newest category is Dalit or ‘under 
the feet’ (of Prajaapati). Thus they continue to be excluded from the 
divine source. 

For Muslims this Caste System was routed by the conception 
which affirmed a single source for the spirit of man. Sufis devised 
techniques for all humans [not only the ‘twice born’ Brahman (men only)] 
to mystically return to the Spirit. This concept underscored the 
prospects of the ascent of man, and gave new confidence and strength to 
the individual and society. 

The Sufis gave a great drubbing to the Caste System with a simple 
device. This was the latjgar (public kitchen). All comers ate together, 
often from the same tray. The notions of pollution and purity, which 
are a hallmark of the Brahmanic Caste System, and which vehemently 
exclude even eating from the same (washed) utensils which may have 
previously been used by lower castes, found an unexpected nemesis. The 
laqgar was an old tradition of the Buddhist htikshus, which was also 
followed by the much fewer naatks and jogs (who were also opposed to 
the Hindu Caste System), but never by the Brahmans, and usually not 
by the other three castes. The Sufis gave the laqgar a central place in 
promoting the unity of humankind. 

Sufis also militated against class divisions in society. They lived 
in poverty, sharing their modest means with everyone. Often their 
khaanqaahs (convents) were also supported by the pious well-to-do. But 
Sufis shunned both wealth and the wealthy. More particularly most 
Sufis steered clear from the foci of power, such as the king’s court, 
and from public office. Perhaps their greatest strength was that they 
were exemplars in personal life. They lived what they preached and 
demonstrated an infinite love for humanity. 


According to the R/j Ved‘ humanity is sourced from the corpse of Punish' Pivine Man). Untouchables are not 
considered to be drawn from this divine source of the four castes, the corpse of Punish', from which also emanated 
d>e Sun, the Moon and the gods Agni and Indra. Purush* is identified with Prajaapati or 'Lord of the Creatures , and 
in the post-Vedic period Prajaapati was identified with Brahma, the creator. 
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Malaamati (self-reproaching) faqeers (those who cease to be self- 
centered) are sometimes seen as anti-establishment. Most of them were 
certainly not pro-establishment. Some scholars hastily claim that these 
Sufis were 'secular’, which greatly short-changes their immersion in 
spirituality. The real problem with such terminology and attendant 
debate is that all this takes away from perhaps the most worthy 
description of these extraordinary men: They were free spirits, with no 
political agendas. They sought to do saeva (service) to humanity. The 
Sufis did this as a consuming action concurrently with, and closely 
attached to, a deep, immersing passion for God. 

T he Within Reach’ series has been written for the general reader. 
The Roman transliteration devised will need a little practice. 
Then it should become a good friend in pronouncing words, 
and for a reading of the verse by those not familiar with the Arabic- 
Persian or Gurmukhi scripts. 

Here I may also address the scripts in which Punjaabi is written in 
Indian Punjaab - new Devanaagri, mainly by Hindus, and Gurmukhi by 
Sikhs. Gurmukhi script was devised from latjSae (a script mainly used 
for accounting) in the sixteenth Century by Guru Angad, the second 
Sikh guru. Gurmukhi is phonetically sounder than the Arabic-Persian 
script. In phonic terms it is more suitable for prose. The Arabic or 
Persian script used in Pakistan as nastaliq and naskh carries a certain 
richness of ambiguity and is perhaps more suitable for poetry. In any 
event this script is derived from the Quraanic script and commands 
great respect. The Arabic-Persian script used in proto-India is an older 
script than Gurmukhi by four hundred years. (The new Devanaagri script 
now used by Hindi was settled in the early nineteenth century. Before 
that Muslims, Hindus, and many Sikhs, even after the formulation of 
Gurmukhi, mostly wrote in the Arabic-Persian script). 

One last point bears mentioning on this matter. Scholars of 
Gurmukhi later gave the name Shaahmukhi to the Arabic-Persian script 
used for Punjaabi. This is a derogatory term as the word Gurmukhi 
is drawn from ‘that which is facing or inclined towards the guru’. 
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And Gur or Guru is also used for God in Sikhism. Shaahmukhi, means 
‘that which is facing or inclined towards the king’, or his court. This name 
is no match for Gurmukhi in sanctity. It demeans the Arabic-Persian 
script. All Punjaabis should desist from using the term Shaahmukhi and 
call it Arabic or Persian script. Or, preferably, just call it by the font in 
current use, Nastaliq, or Naskh. 

T he Roman script devised here is more phonetic than the 
Arabic-Persian script used for Punjaabi. This Roman script 
gives more precise pronunciations. But pronunciations vary 
in different regions and places, which can be easily accommodated 
by the Arabic-Persian script used for Punjaabi. In Roman this 
problem has been addressed in this series by using the pronunciation 
which is more prevalent where the poet lived or worked. Via 
diacritical marks the same has been suggested for the Arabic-Persian 
script. But the verse can also be read with many accents and 
pronunciations. It may be noted again that the Arabic-Persian script 
used for Punjaabi, which is less phonetic, allows for a greater play 
on similar sounding words. As has also been said, this allows for a 
richness of ambiguity in the verse. Being more phonetic, both the 
Roman and Gurmukhi scripts do not have a comparable facility in 
playing with meanings and sounds. As said earlier, these more 
phonetic scripts are valuable for prose. 

T he text presented in this series has been developed in the saijgat 
which has met every week since 1973 at the home of Najm 
Hosain Syed, where Punjaabi verse is explored. This writer has 
been a regular attendee of this sarigat since the latter part of 1989. The 
editing of the texts, exploration of meanings and discussions in the 
sarigat, are foundational to what is contained in this series. 

T his series of Masterworks of Punjaabi Sufi poetry is written for 
the general reader, not for scholars. Thus references to sources 
are not as scholars would wish, and there are few footnotes. 
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The reason for this approach is structural reverence for the poets, 
who wrote in the vernacular, for the general public, and not in the 
language and style of scholars. 

As already mentioned the Punjaabi masterpoets were erudite in 
Arabic and Persian and sometimes also Sanskrit, but they chose the 
vernacular of the common people to give expression to their verse, 
using imagery from their experience, and also wrote of the pain, 
predicaments and joys of common folk. This too has influenced me in 
not writing scholarly treatises (which perhaps were also neither in my 
range, nor interested me). 


I t was my earnest wish to also recreate the oral tradition through 
these books by including CD recordings of all the kaafis in quality 
saijgeet. A great deal of work has been done in the saqgat in this 
regard, but regrettably the CDs are not ready yet, and I have been 
urged not to delay any more in putting these books into print. 


I n the end I do apologise for the rather ambitious claim of the 
series. The poets included have large minds and sensibilities and as 
such are unlikely to come ‘within reach’ merely through the 
selections presented here. My wish is that this, my earnest attempt, 
may become a step towards the discovery of these treasures. 


Muzaffar A. Ghaffaar, 

Lahore, September 2006 

Note: I shall appreciate if errors of conception in the notes, in 
meanings of words, in translations, etc., are pointed out and if readers 
may add to what the verse contains. All such contributions will be 
gratefully received via the publisher, Ferozsons, and thoroughly 
reviewed for inclusion in future editions. 
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SACHAL SARMAST 

An Introduction 


Abdul Wahaab who later took the now de plume of Sachal Sarmast 
was born in 1737 at Daraaza Sharif in Khairpur district, Sindh. His 
forebears are said to have come with Muhammad bin Qaasim and 
settled here. Sachal Sarmast was born into a family of considerable 
means and with good connections with the rulers of Khairpur. His 
lineage has been traced to Umar bin Khattaab, the second caliph of Islaam. 

The grandfather of Sachal Sarmast had two sons. The elder, 
Salaahuddin, was not given the gaddi (seat). The younger son, Abdul 
Haq, assumed the privilege. Two separate traditions tell us how this 
came to be. The first is that both sons were given a test to cross the 
swollen Indus. The elder son said that he would wait for the river to 
subside while the younger son swam across. The second tradition is 
that the grandfather got an indication that a true faqeer would be born 
in the family of Salaahuddin, so he was bypassed. 

Sachal Sarmast was the eldest son of Salaahuddin. From early life he 
had lived piously and with very little. He became the mureed (disciple) 
of his uncle, Abdul Haq. Sachal Sarmast outlived him and also Abdul 
Haq’s son and grandson, both of whom also assumed the gaddi. Sachal 
Sarmast lived to ninety and remained a khalifa (here meaning ‘revered 
elder 5 ). Before his death he said that his life was 110 years but that he 
was going now because his heart wanted to meet his Friend. Sachal 
Sarmast’s philosophy was that the Friend, God, and he, were one. The 
concept of Wahdat al-Vujood had become well ingrained by the poet’s 
time and he was deeply seeped in it. He died in 1824. He wrote in 
Sindhi, Persian and Saraaeki/Punjaabi. 

The times of Sachal Sarmast were of great political chaos. The Mughal 
Empire was in serious decline. The Sikhs were all over the Punjaab. 
The British were softening the land for the eventual onslaught which 
came at the end of 1837 (twenty three years after the poet s death), when 
Napier’s Bombay army came via the sea. Sindh was annexed in 1843. 
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Karachi was on the old Arab trade route also used subsequently by 
the Portuguese. The Raajaas in Southern Sindh had recently usurped 
the throne from Buddhist princes, and interfered with Arab trade. 
Muhamad bin Qasim was sent to punish the Raajaas and Raaja Dhar 
(Daahir to English historians) was defeated. The British had been 
present in Sindh for a long time while they flourished in Bombay. 
Mughal decline came with the same speed as British ascendance. The 
East India Company’s ambitions had already enlarged and they were 
‘exploring’ other territory. Explorers and tourists, including Burton, 
came to Sindh. Some went to Kabul via Sindh. Soon trade became 
politicised and was supported by military power. 

The Tsars of Russia had always eyed a warm water port. They were 
concerned at the growing British presence in an area in which they 
themselves were interested. The two - Russians and the British - were 
wary of each other. Sindh was annexed by the British about ten years 
before the Punjaab. They took over the lands - called Khaalsa by the 
Sikhs - which gave taxes directly to the kings. The British continued 
supporting fief holders and feudal lords as a matter of strategy. There 
were areas with small-owner holdings under Mansabdaars who 
collected taxes for the king, sent a part of the treasury to the king, kept 
a part for themselves, and spent a part on raising an army for the king 
(and to give themselves muscle to collect taxes). The British also 
continued with the Mughal strategy of having arrangements and 
contracts with certain baraadarees (brotherhoods/tribes), such as Syaals, 
for payment of revenue as well as with raajpoots and raajaas (rulers). 
They also took good land and passed it on to those they could trust, 
and made the ymindaari system hereditary. Land ownership got legal 
cover for the first time ever. Though each area or community followed 
its own laws of inheritance, primogeniture was also given a legal 
position. Thus the British power base was not only dependent on the 
army but with feudal lords who paid them allegiance in return for land 
and sometimes also for office. 

Raaja Ranjeet Singh agreed to restrict his own ‘kingdom’ upto the 
Sutluj river after recognising that the British army would be unhandleable. 
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He then got several Frenchmen who had been stranded in Russia to 

tram hts army. Raajeet Stngh also went upto Ladaakh. He believed 
only he could stop the Brmsh advance. 

All this was happening in Sachal Sarmast’s times, and soon 
thereafter. Twenty years before his birth the famous rebellion of the 
faqeers un er a Inaayat, who had refused to pay taxes to Delhi, was 
still talked about. Shaah Inaayat, a contemporary of Shaah Abdul Lateef 

° j aa C a ^ C< ^ awa ^ l° c al Mughal presence and had 

introduced cooperative cultivation. An army had come from Delhi and 

killed about 4500 persons to reestablish control. Previously Ahmad 
Shaah Abdaali and Naadir Shaah had come to Sindh. 


Sachal Sarmast was inclined to faqeer\\ood (to serve others) from 
boyhood and away from peer)\ood (which meant defacto control over 
followers). He preferred to serve in the khaankaah (monastery) or schools 
for training neophytes. All branches of knowledge were taught. The 
primary thrust was to know the Quraan and Sunnah. This was considered 
as the best route to being ‘human’. The ‘inner man’ was worked on. 
Inner ‘cleansing’ of human failings such as kaam (lust), karodh (rage), lobh 
(greed), mob (delusion, including self-delusion) and bankaar (arrogance). 
Individual teaching was provided for serious students. 


Sachal Sarmast knew five languages: Raekhta (the precursor of Urdu), 
Sindhi, Persian, Arabic, and Saraaeki (which was spoken in North 
Sindh and South Punjaab; - the provincial names and boundaries were 
settled arbitrarily by the British after they had established their control 
over the areas). We can see the poet writing in Saraaeki of the times 
with many Arabic and Persian words, which had entered the language. 
This was perhaps done naturally and without any pretension of being 
scholarly. He often moved about barefoot, wore simple clothes and ate 
simple food (often goat’s milk and barley bread and sometimes yogurt 
with chillies (lassi saalan). He wrote profusely for most of his 90 years 
and destroyed much of what he wrote at different periods of his life. 
Like most Sufi poets he is today revered more as a saint than as a poet. 

He is one of the major poets of the Sufi tradition. 
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Kaafi is a genre in which the first line - the rahaao/astkaaee - is a 
refrain, read and sung after each antra (intermediate or intermittent 
stanza or lines). Sometimes the rahaao comprises two or more lines. 
Sometimes the rahaao rhymes with the last line of an antra, sometimes it 
does not. It may or may not follow the same metre as the antraas. The 
lines of the antra usually rhyme with each other, except for the last line 
of each stanza, which may rhyme with the refrain. In reading we often 
only read the refrain once, at the beginning of the kaafi, because that is 
how most texts are written. In singing any kaafi the refrain always 
returns after each antra . Depending on what the antra says and the 
development of the theme of the kaafi, the astkaaee can assume different 
meanings. In this book the rahaao is presented after each antra, in the 
structure in which the verse was composed by the poet. 

Sachal Sarmast is direct, powerful and unafraid of vigorously 
presenting the brand of Wahdat al-Vujood which had cost Mansur Hallaaj 
his life. In his verse he talked both to others and to himself. 

Sachal Sarmast wrote in Sindhi, Saraaeki, Persian and a little in 
Urdu. In Sindh, Saraaeki is a dialect of Sindhi. Sindhi has three main 
dialect groups - Laar in the South, Viholi in the Middle and Sira or 
Siraaeki/ Saraaeki (or of the tip, or of the extremity) in the North. This 
dialect is a transition to plains Punjaabi and straddles both ‘languages’. 
(Sindhi and Punjaabi are from the same family. They are sister 
tongues). It was only in the 1960’s that through political action 
Saraaeki was ‘recognised’ and promoted as the language of South 
Punjaab. Later it has been promoted as a separate language, usually for 
political motives and various theories such as Saraaeki is derived from 
the language around the Syr Darya in Central Asia and is the language 
of the saraa’ae (hostellery) on trade routes, etc., have been developed. 
For Sachal Sarmast, who knew the main Sindhi dialects, Saraaeki was 
a language of his area, and beyond. 

The scholars of the poet s tunes used Arabic and Persian for poetry 
and philosophy. Thus Arabic and Persian words came into the language. 
Because Persian was also the court language, Persian word usage was 
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fashionable. Sometimes we accept the words consciously, at other times 
they make inroads and gain acceptance without our conscious 
involvement. In the development of language both processes run in 
parallel. In the times of the poet there was little resistance to the 
persianisation of the local languages. One thing is certain. When new 
words from different languages come into common usage, the words they 
replace go into disuse. The old language shrinks and loses some meanings 
which were particular to the old words and also often carried aspects of 
culture (which then are also lost). The new words bring their own ethos. 
Such questions stem from the politics of the times. And they abound 
these days. Linguistically Sachal Sarmast’s times were interesting for 
another reason. Not far from where he lived, the cauldron of languages 
had been producing another ‘language’ - Urdu. Urdu ran parallel to 
the changes in the old language and developed its own ethos. Then it 
went into a phase of Arabicisation and Persianisation which changed it 
much more than other local languages [Punjaabi, Khari Boli, Braj Bhaasha. 
then Hindvi, etc.) from which it stemmed. 

Sachal Sarmast was at some distance from the throne, from the source 
of power. He lived in a village, Daraaza Shareef, Khairpur. He was given 
some protection because he was the nephew, then cousin, then uncle of 
the peer even though his kalaam (word, work) was very much against peeri- 
mureedi [hereditary, religious guides with (often hereditary) disciples]. The 
people who sat on the gaddi (mini-throne - the seat of the peer or prince) 
found a certain advantage in this because the poet had no ambitions for 
power of any kind. And he was widely respected. By allowing his 
outspokenness to go on they came out smelling like roses. There was also 
some moral protection for him. After all he could himself be the peer. But 
his father had been denied the status and he had himself declined it. Sachal 
Sarmast had a certain status in the eyes of those with power and was 
revered by the public. He disregarded all trappings of power and lived 
with an independence that is rare. Part of the reason was also that he had 
very few needs. He ate the simplest of foods, was always barefoot, and 
lived away from the kbaankaah (loosely, ‘monastery). There is a certain 
acceptance of such people and they are often held in great regard. 
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Sachal Sarmast was also unusually accommodating. When _ rell *j 1 °^ s 
scholars argued with him that common folk may mi^nderstan the 
concepts he was presenting in his verse and be mis e , 
that work. According to tradition he destroyed three or our vo umes 
of his works (perhaps also more than once). But t e poet w st 
prolific and a great deal of verse has remained. Some of the destroyed 
work may have returned to us via the memories of people. 

Sachal Sarmast was well versed in music and composed the music 
for his kaafis himself. Singers were always there as the poet had a uge 
following in the times when people revered such poets and saint y 
folk, and became voluntary, selfless members of such groups. Such 
devotees had a feeling of superiority over those who were in the 
entourage of people with power. 

Sachal Sarmast’s work can be divided into three general categories. 
One are kaafis which use diverse metaphors. Another are kaafis (which 
use the tale of Heer-Raanjha as a metaphor). The third category are his 
dohrae (two, three, four, five liners, without a refrain), si barfi (a poem 
each verse beginning with successive letters of the alphabet), etc. Sachal 
Sarmast is a poet with one theme: Anal Haq (I am Truth, or, I am God) 
at least in all his works that have survived him. 


The poet took I bn Arabi's most extreme writings (which are considered 
kufr by the orthodox) to heart. He followed that ideal, of which Hussain 
bin Mansur al-Hallaaj is the most famous adherent and who spoke the 
word s Anal Haq. Sachal Sarmast’s life and work appears to be a denial of all 
religious terminology. He appears to be against all religious professionals, 
particularly mullaaqs (Muslim ‘priests^ and peers (hereditary prelates). His 
assumed names, Sacal and Satin (the truthful one, or, the truth), are both 
the denial of his name, Abdul Wahaab, and an affirmation of Anal Haq. 
He not only denied Abdul Wahaab, he also lived in denial of his self. 
His life’s theme was: I do not exist; only Truth is present everywhere. 


Sachal Sarmast magically breaks all categories including what is being 
said and what is the meaning of what is being said. He keeps changing 
his position and shows us multiple dimensions and hidden possibilities. 
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Kaafi 1 


Uzt- j’f u^lr ju* ^hd_ i 
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~ Jl ‘ if i X ~ & X j, i 

^tVi_ (JJ 5 '”JC X X> Jir* ^tL. J'/^t i 

v iy ut Xi ‘ Xi X x~ a 

X‘,!->0\sUu-0'/~t < 

♦ ♦ • ^ ♦♦ » « ^ • 

^ ji * ’&> X * 6/ X * '• 
^t<u o’/-X XX> ji' ^fa_ o’X^Jz ii 
XX\f% Xi&Xi « 
^t<L- j'/^t X X> jl' whi_ (j/wir r 

jt z_ Lt \fjJ; </s> Jf^ii ir 

jy'Vt-1/ Z_j (Jlf* Ur<i_ j/_^lr ik 

1 ^ >7 ‘ TEo&ifrB 

2 ft 1- ft jifew 5* ft HfeW, 

3 cfc $TE ftfoft t ftTBttifrB 

4 & ft tToff & ft W$, TXftWH&WS 

5 3^F5j K $ 3** ftfo? t ft $TW 
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7 i&ayfotf t ft 

8 & ft mi & ft xtw, &>ti3Bwa 

9 tTEXfot t ft TU H5TF 

m 9 

10 eT & ft W5$, IF ft in da'ff 
11 FV &T& Hfot t ftF WttiFW 

9 9 

12 <F ft WF <F ft °n$, (FftfffMFB 
13 FU °T$ g-FWHfot t ftFVofc 

i4 ws riwf c 9 $df uste^, cr& i awn 
15 FW o?£ jfrrf f, ft FEtt i-FU 


l Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanoot} bae-taab 

2 Nab maetj goya nah maetj joy a, nah maetj suaaljawaab 

3 Taab kanoot} bae-taab miaat} vae, maetj taab kanoot} bae-taab 

4 Nab maetj khaaki nah maetj baadi, nab maetj aag nah aab 

5 Taab kanoot} bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanoot} bae-taab 

6 Nah maetj jinni, nah maetj insi, nah maaee nah baab 

7 Taab kanoot} bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanoorj bae-taab 

8 Nah maetj sunni nah maetj shia, nah maetj Roah sawaab 

9 Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanoot} bae-taab 

10 Nah maetj sharee nah maetj varee, nah maetj ratjg rabaab 

li Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanootj bae-taab 

12 Nah maetj mulla nah maetj qaavj, nah maetj shor sharaab 

13 Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanootj bae-taab 

14 Zaat Sacal di kaehi pu(hda aetj, naalae tae naayaab 

15 Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanootj bae-taab 
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glossary 


Rahaao/ refrain (Line 1, etc.); 

Taab: s.£. Light, radiance, lustre, splendour 
Kanoon: ablat. postpn. Of, f rom; out of; with. 

Rae.-prep. Prefix meaning without, devoid of; out of, &c. 
splendour, lustreleM^’ agltated ’ restless - rest >ve; devoid of 

som^I^iest^ 

u ckon^. krtJ M, . ,' JYUster - Good Sir! Good man; master; 
husband; lord; father; - a title esp. of religious teachers and scholars. 

Vae: intej. Word for hailing someone; a woman’s address for a man. 


Line 2: 

Goya: s.m. One who speaks or is loquacious; compulsive talker; 
eloquent speaker, a speaker; a singer; - adj. Conversible; eloquent; - s.m. 
A speaker, a singer. 

Joya. s.m. One who seeks or searches (for), a seeker, an inquirer. 

Suaal jawaab: s.m. Question and answer, dialogue, discussion, debate, 
cross examination. 


Line 4: 

Khaald: adj. Of dust, of ashes; earthy. 

Baadi: s.m. Of or from the wind, air, breeze. 

Line 6: 

Jinni: One of a djinn or genii: s.m. A jinn; a spirit; a demon; (M) a 
headstrong person. 

Ins *: s.m. Of insaan or the human race - man, human being, mortal. 
Line 8: 

Sunni: s.m. Lawful; an orthodox Muslim, one who receives the sunnah 
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or traditionary portion of Muslim law; one who reveres the f 0llr 
successors of Hazrat Muhammad (m.p.b.u.h.). 

Shia: s.m. Muslims who believe that Hazrat Ali, the fourth Caliph of 
Islaam, should have been the first Caliph and the successor of Hazrat 
Muhammad (m.p.b.u.h.), thus the shiaan-e-Ali (the party of Ali) or sbi a . 

Doah: (same as dos or dosh ): s.m. Fault, vice, defect; sin. 

Sawaab: s.m. Recompense, compensation, requital, or reward 
(especially, of obedience to God and living by the tenets of the Quraan), 
the reward or virtue in the future state; a meritorious or virtuous act. 

Line 10: 

Sharee: One who follows the sharoab: s.m. Law based on the Quraan 
and Sunnah. 

Varee: One who has varaa: adj. Timidity; cowardice; the fear of God. 

Rang rabaab: s.m. One given to pleasure, enjoyment, delight, 
merriment, mirth, sport or melody. 

Line 12: 

Mulla: s.m. A doctor, a learned man; a schoolmaster (who in a village 
also has charge of the mosque and also acts as the imaam or one who leads 
prayers); - a judge, the deputy of a qaq; a jurist; - a priest; - a bigot. 

Qaazi: s.m. A judge; a Muslim judge or magistrate (who passes 
sentence in all cases of law, religious, moral, civil, and criminal). 

Shorsharaab: s.m. Literally ‘noise and drink’; noise, bustle, clamour. 
Line 14: 

Zaat: s.f. Essence, substance, nature; soul; body, person, self (i.e., a 
man s self, or a thing s self); tribe, caste (in these senses drawing its 
meanings from jaut). 

Sadat: s.m. The truthful one; the nom deplume of the poet. 

Kaehi: adj. & adv. Which one, which kind, what-like? What sort of? 
What kind or manner of, or what account, why? 
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Naalae: adv. With, along with, in addition to, added to. 

Naayaab: adj. Not to be found or got; undiscoverable; unprocureable; 
unattainable; - scarce, rare. 


i Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 
2 Neither a talker, nor a seeker, nor am I argumentite 

3 Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 
4 Neither earthy, nor the wind, neither water nor as fire ignite 
5 Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 
6 Neither from jinns, nor from humans, neither mother nor father recondite 
7 Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 
8 Neither Sunni, nor Shia, neither sinner nor recompensite 

9 Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 
io Neither law-abider nor abstemious, nor given to physical delight 
li Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 
12 Neither a scholar nor a judge, nor rowdy drink’s acolyte 

13 Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 
14 Which substance of Sachal do you look for? he’s with you and in flight 
is Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

NOTES: 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 1): 

Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, tnaeq taab kanoot} bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

A dance of going round and round starts with the rahaao. The I n 
begins and ends with the same word (taab), creating a circu ar movement. 
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The same word is repeated twice at rhythmic intervals to complete the 
dance. The dance is very physical. It is a dance in light. Taab, the 
operative word, means ‘light’. 

Taab also means anger and rage - quite like the rage of a fire, which 
is also a meaning of the word. This could be waiting for the wrath of 
God, or of society (against injustices). 

Bae-taab not only affirms that the poet is without the light he is 
seeking but it also confirms that he is restless for it. He is struggling 
and agitated. This is not merely a passive waiting, it is an active one. 


Line 2: 

Nab maet} goya nah maet} joy a, nah maet} suaaljarvaab 

Neither a talker, nor a seeker, nor am I argumentite 

Now the six lines of negation start. These are all human attributes 
which are rejected. Neither am I a talker nor a seeker, nor one given to 
argumentation, says the poet. He seems to be saying that there is no 
need to talk about this matter or to seek it. Why seek what we already 
are? And argumentation is unnecessary when we are sure. 


Rahaaof refrain (Line 3): 

Taab kanooij bae-taab miaat} vae, maet} taab kanoot} bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 


The refrain now seems to show us the poet in a dance, in light. 
Line 4: 


Nab maetj khaaki nah maet} baadi, nah maet} aag nah aab 

Neither earthy, nor the wind, neither water nor as fire ignite 


The poet seems to be saying that he is a spiritual being and not 
drawn from the elements. All four „ • , , 

of man. I m neither from dust (the earth), nor from wind- neither 
from fire, nor from water, says the poet. 
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Rahaao! refrain (Line 5): 

Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanootj bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

The refrain seems to say that the poet is in light, not what man 
appears to be. 

Line 6: 

Nab maetj jinni, nab maetj msi, nah maaee nab baab 

Neither from jinns, nor from humans, neither mother nor father recondite 

Disclaiming to be one of the djinns (the genii) which, according to the 
Quraan are made of fire, nor one who is human (made from earth). The 
poet declaims both mother and father. Again the thrust is that man is 
made from the same mode as God. In his own way the poet is saying 
that God is not a material being. And so is not man. This goes to the 
heart of the concept of l Vahdat al-Vujood, which tells us that everything is 
in God. The orthodox consider such thoughts as sacrilegious. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 7): 

Taab kanootj bae-taab miaatj vae, maetj taab kanootj bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

The rahaao affirms that the poet is in an experience of light. 

Line 8: 

Nab maetj sunni nah maetj sbia, nah maetj doah sawaab 

Neither Sunni, nor Shia, neither sinner nor recompensite 

Now come man-made sects. The poet also disclaims these. Anything 
that creates differences between man and man is now rejected. First 
was the rejection of the difference between man and God. Now the 
differences between man and man. 
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Rahaao /refrain (Line 9): 

Taab kanootj bae-taab miaat} vae, maet} taab kanootj bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

What is he then? He is in an experience of light, says the dancing 
rahaao (refrain). 

Line 10: 

Nah maet} sharee nah maet} varee, nab maet} ratjg rabaab 

Neither law-abider nor abstemious, nor given to physical delight 

Now come other differentiations, which are negated. He is neither a 
follower of the laws, nor is he a conscientious objector - he does not 
abstain from law. The feeling behind this statement stems from positions 
of some Sufis that since man and God are the same, there is no need to 
follow any law. But since it is the law of God, it is impossible to be 
abstemious too. This unresolved predicament is presented in this line. 

But if the opposite of being a law abider and an abstemious one is to 
be involved with (frivolous) music and physical delights, the poet says 
that he is also not one of them. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 11): 

Taab kanootj bae-taab miaat} vae, maet} taab kanoot] bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

The dance of ecstasy continues. It is a dance in light. 

Line 12: 

Nah maet} mulla nah maet} qaaq, nah maet} shor sharaab 

Neither a scholar nor a judge, nor rowdy drink’s acolyte 

This line contains some criticism for the religionists and the jurists of 

the time, as well as for the ‘rowdy ones’. The poet seems to be saving 
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that the judge is immersed in power and the priest only produces noise - 
sound with little substance, like an empty vessel. And he excludes 
himself from noise, noisy ones, and drunks. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 13): 

Taab kanoot} bae-taab miaat} vae, maeq taab katiooq bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

When the rahaao comes around again, as it does after each line in this 
kaafi, a comparison again surfaces. The poet seems to say that the transport 
provided by noise and drink is not for him. His intoxication is of another 
kind. It is intoxication in light. And his being is restless for more. The 
dance continues in the kaafi. 

Line 14 : 

Zaat Sacal di kaehi puchda aetj, naalae tae naayaab 

Which substance of Sachal do you look for? he’s with you and in flight 

Now, after six lines of negations, comes the affirmation. And what 
an elusive one it is! This line is a rhetorical question as well as a 
response. “What is the substance of the poet you ask?” it says. The 
response is that he is with you and undiscoverable. He is here, and not 
to be found. This is also a description of God. He is everywhere and he 
cannot be grasped. 

The poet seems to emphasise that he (and God) are with us. He also 
seems to confirm that both man and God are ‘beings’. And perhaps he 
says he is elusive also because he is not one with the separators presented 
in the earlier lines. 

The line may also tell us that though the poet has been anxious and 
restive for light, there has been no union. Or it may say that there has 
been union. Now the poet, as also God, are present and in flight. 

The kaafi negates all the labels that man has acquired for himself. 
But restlessness is a human condition.'And the poet is present in it. 
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All the labels, and what they stand for are no response to the restlessness 
They neither address it nor do anything about it. Indeed they wind up 
aggravating the situation. 

Rahaaoj refrain (Line 15): 

Taab kanooq bae-taab miaaq vae, maeq taab kanooq bae-taab 

Light makes me restive sweet Lord, restive am I for light 

The rahaao returns one more time at the end. It seems to say that ‘I 
am here and I am nowhere. I am in a dance. I am linked to the cosmos 
and its circular movements. I am not stationary. I am dancing. Indeed, 
real knowledge is the dance of life. It is being in it. That is an 
experience in light. 
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» U\c\ (Jl*4 l jy ‘A hi J} li'V 1 

J^X $i-j) ‘i—i IV^ wf l &i— I 1 

? ? 

« (J^ <Jl*4 (Jjj=3 ^ ‘4 &? Jr? (i-'V r 
jJz'OVsr' ‘ l>j t^yJj L_ (/ r 

« u!4 u>4 ^ ‘ >t &? J? (i-'V » 

jby? fay: 1 £?• A <Lj <L~yf i 

« uty uy l A & J? ii>V 4 

L.& / 3 a 

» jy\ (Jl«4 (Jlr? ^ ‘A hi li-Mr* ' 

yl& j/ljiif VoTwf.<L*4_vU i. 

« U!^L Jl«% (jj<r? ^ *4 2w Jr? J-'V " 

i Ps$ fen team ifr tint rfw urttf w 
2 vri) ut vru u^fe, &£ fu uu^ 

m m 

3 fi&tl fc& feu zru, lit tfef tfui* irtttf # 

4 ftifc&m uu^feuu 7 , zfoTferfh?Tfruru 
5 ftetf fe& feu in 7 *, ifc tfrrt utuP irtfo? w 

6 ut @3 ZFFZ jfRZ $ UWU 7 MUdd’ J 

m — 

7 fett fc& feu wu, lit tfrrf ifoiP irtbrf # 

8 fa &t $ HfooW U&F, ufez* H-Itvufru 
9 fiutf fc& feu uru, lit tfrrt ifuP irtfw* # 
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10 u? fu w Tjdf tit wv dm'* 
n itedf fen feu uru, lid' uttf utuP ufefrrf # 

i Maedh dil vicyaar, patt diaat] peetjgjiaat] paaiyyaat] vo 

2 Aapaejhooiae aapjpooiaavae, daenda lodae lakh bazaar 
3 Maedh dil vicyaar, pati diaat] peetjghaat] paaiyyaat] vo 

4 Maet] tae dilbarjhooia ditra, keeta sahaeliaat] saetjgfaaar 
5 Maedh dil vicyaar, paii diaat] pee ngh aan paaiyyaat] vo 
6 Jbooiae uttaeyaar sajan dae, hovna khabardaar 
7 Maedh dil vicyaar, pait diaat] pee tfgh aat] paaiyyaat] vo 

8 Paerjbooiae tae mohkam iparna, rahna bae-ikhtyaar 
9 Maedh dil vicyaar, pait diaat] peetjghaat] paaiyyaat] vo 

10 Saaraejbooiae Saccu aap sahi kar, thi aap kanot] bae^aar 
li Maedh dil vicyaar, paii diaat] peetjgpaat] paaiyyaat] vo 

GLOSSARY: 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Maedti: same as maendh, maeri): pron. Diminutive and affectionate 
form of my, mine. 

Pait: si. Woven silk. 

Peetjghaan: (pi. of peetjg or peet]gh): s.f. Swing; swinging. 

Vb/inerj. A word for hailing. 

Line 2: 

Jhooiaavae: Makes (us) swing, from jhootd or hooia): s.m. Swing; the 
sweep of a swing. 
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Lodae: Swings; moves from side to side or front and back; rocking 
(as in a cradle, etc.); from JoJria: v.n. To move in rhythm; move like a 
heartbeat; swing in the upward movement of a swing. 

Line 4 : 

Dilbar. adj. & s.m. Heart-ravishing, captivating; - heart-ravisher, a 
sweetheart. 

Ditta: Gave; took, from daeria: v.t. To give, grant. 

Saenghaar: (same as siqghaar): s.m. Adornment, self-adornment, 
make-up. 

Line 6: 

Khabardaar: adj. & s.m. Having knowledge (of), informed; careful, 
on one’s guard, watchful; - a knower, one who is acquainted (with); 
having awareness. 

Line 8: 

Mohkam: part. adj. Made (or rendered) firm; firm, stable, 
strong. 

Dharha: v.t. To place, put, put down, deposit. 

Bae-ikhtyaar: adj. Without choice, involuntary; without self- 
possession, control, or authority. 

Line 10: 

Sahi kar: interj. Recognise; ascertain; know; perceive; remember, 
recall; feel; correct, make right. 

Thi: (dialec.) Be, become; is. 

Kanop: ablat. postpn. From, out of, with; along with. 

Baezaar: adj. Displeased, vexed, annoyed, out of humour; 
disgusted; sick, sorry. (The meaning includes a feeling of alienation 
and/or boredom). 
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i In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 
2 Swinging himself) makes me swing, with a million swings makes me soar 
3 In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 
4 The heart-ravisher swept me so, friends made self-adornments galore 
5 In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 
6 On the swing of the beloved love, in awareness remain sure 
7 In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 
8 On the swing place firm feet, abiding in abandon outpour 

9 In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 
10 All the swing-sweeps Sachu discern, from yourself become heartsore 
li In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 


NOTES: 

The swing is used as the main metaphor in this kaafi. The swing is a 
game. It is play. It is adventurous play which children, girls, and women 
of all ages enjoy. Swings give a sense of freedom, of flight. 

It is an alert sport. It wakes us up and thrills us. There is always the 
prospect of falling down, of the ropes and chains breaking or uncoupling. 
But such cares go to the winds when the upward swing (hullara) engulfs us. 

While the sense of freedom is exhilarating, thrilling, the feet must 
stay firmly on the swing. And yet we are flying. 

Swinging is best enjoyed in company, with two persons on the 
swing who take turns in propelling the swing with bent knees vigorously 
straightening them which give the swing its forward and upward 
thrust. The ‘return’ is always a preparation for another hullara (forward 
and upward flight of the swing). People watching, usually waiting for 
their turn, swing with the swingers. A sense of celebration, a relationship 
of joy and unremitting adventure charges the atmosphere. Hearts flutter 
to the rhythm of the swing as we ponder on the swing within man. 
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Life can become a hullara , if we take it and enjoy enchanting abandon that 
life can offer. This life comes our way if we have our feet firmly on the 
swing, or on the ground, as we fly. As we swing, the world swings too. 
Then a silken swing can be a memory of good times with the beloved. 

Rahaao/tzftam (Line 1): 

Maedh dil vtcyaar, patt diaat} pee ngh aat} paaiyyaat} vo 

In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 

The heart carried the feminine gender in the poet’s time. It still does in 
Sindhi and the outreaches of Saraaeki. The first word of the line uses the 
affectionate, intimate, and diminutive word (maedri) for ‘I’ (Like so many 
words maedri becomes maendn as it moves to the plains, and to mebtidi as it 
goes to the hills of Pothwaar). In the little heart the beloved (or Beloved) 
has swept on silken swings, says the poet. The very first line tells us that 
being with the beloved is being on a swing. The word peenghaat}, plural of 
pee ngh (swing), has other connotations. The swings and the act of swinging 
gets a third meaning of sowing of the love-seed. This is no ordinary swing, 
these are no ordinary swings: They are silken swings. Silk (after the 
spider’s web-fibre) is the strongest natural fibre. And it has softness and 
smoothness. Natural fibres have a certain elasticity, a ‘give’. Silk has more 
‘give’ than most other fibres. On a swing with silken ropes, right at the 
top of the swinging action, a little additional ‘give’, provides an additional 
thrill - quite like a little additional heartbeat. At the top of the swinging 
action that additional heartbeat is there too. 

There is yet another thrill. Swings are played in company. Friends too 
are joyous. Even when off the swing, they participate in the thrill. Then 
there is the ‘swing’, the thrill of being all conscious and all free. There is 
freedom even for the swingless self, waiting her turn on the swing. 

A different reading, which focuses on the meanings of the word 
pee ngh aat}. is that the heart has been opened to the beloved and he has 
responded so actively. This has got to be jo y par excellence. Quite like the 
upswing with full gusto, and the downswing, a thrilling time for 
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unrelenting preparation for another heartstopping upswing, with th e 
heart pounding for more. 

Then the swinging is both physical and internal. This is swinging 
‘within and without’. Subtly the ‘outside’ and inside are united. Perhaps 
this is the greatest hulaara (thrill of the upward swing). In this kaafi, life is 
a swing, Love is a silken swing. Life and love are intertwined. And they 
are in a swing. 

The word paH (woven silk) brings to mind a silk-worm preparing its 
bed for a long sleep. But here, as we shall see, there is no pupating, no 
sleep. But there is metamorphosis which the silkworm also enjoys. 
There is freedom here as we take the hulaaraas. We can be flitting about 
like butterflies, which take hulaaraas all the time. The whole matter of 
cocooning, etc., comes to mind with the mention of woven silk, as 
does the act of weaving life. The poet could have used another word 
for silk (say, raesham ), but he purposefully adds weaving to the silk by 
using the word paff. We also realise that weaving itself has a swinging 
action. There is a swing put into the silk. All of life becomes a swing. 

Line 2 : 

Aapaejhootae aap jkooiaavae, Haenda lodae lakh bazaar 

Swinging himself, makes me swing, with a million swings makes me soar 

The beloved (or the Beloved) is swinging too. Is she or he on the 
same swing and partnering the swinging thrills? He or she is also 
making us swing. Without saying so the poet has shown us the two 
partners, lovers, on the swing. But even more than the additional 
‘swing’ which the elasticity of silk provides, here all sorts of other 
swinging is also at play. The word him is also used for the side-to-side 
rocking (of a cradle, etc.). It also means moving in rhythm - perhaps 
the rhythm of a jointly beating heart. The lover (or Lover) is active 
and fully involved. There is every kind of movement, vertical and 
horizontal, the movement of partners on a swing making exuberant 
cries of joy. And the rocking of a nurturer (or the Nurturer) of a 
baby’s cradle. All this is to the rhythm of the upswung heart 
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Rahaao/ refrain (Line 3): 

Maedh dil vieyaar, patt diaatj peet jgb aat} paaiyyaat} vo 

In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 

All this is happening when in my heart the Friend has put in a 
silken swing! I feel all this because the Friend has bestowed my heart 
with a silken swing. 

Line 4 : 

Maey tae dilbar jboota ditra, keeta sahaeliaaij sae tjgh aar 

The heart-ravisher swept me so, friends made self-adornments galore 

The heart ravisher gave me a swing, says the poet. And the friends 
adorned themselves. Here the faqeerh.006. of the poet finds expression. 
The word sabaelee is not just a woman’s woman friend, it is how faqeers 
talk of each other, all tethered to, and in ecstatic love with, the Beloved. 
(The masculine gender is invariably applied to God). 

Thus there are celebrating friends present. Friends who adorn 
themselves when we are in ecstasy. What could be a more profound act of 
experiencing friendship and responding naturally to it. The idea of the 
presence of friends is also there. This ecstasy is not in an ivory tower. It is 
with people. And though it is a segregated society, no one is hiding. This 
is no tryst and no clandestine love. The union of friends is giving this 
love, this swinging, a new energy, as it clues into the synergy of the group. 

Another reading is that the friends adorned the poet. How wonderful 
to have friends who express their joy by adorning themselves. The idea 
of traditional marriages comes to mind, where friends adorn the bride. 
This then is not a casual love, it is a betrothal, a marriage. And everyone 
is a witness. Everyone participates in the joy. 

Another reading of the line is that both the beloved and I were 
adorned by the friends. The beloved gives a swing and the whole group 
celebrates. The words can also be read as ‘the beloved and I took an up¬ 
swing’ and the friends adorned themselves. Or I was swung by the 
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beloved and I went into the swing of things, into the rhythm of hf e 
into joyous, thrilling times, says the poet. And the friends celebrated 
by adorning themselves. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 5): 

Maedri dil vicyaar, pat/ diaaq peenghaan paaiyyaaq vo 

In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 

The Friend has put a silken swing in my little heart. How wonderful! 
Line 6: 

Jhootae uttaeyaar sajan dae, hovna kbabardaar 

On the swing of the beloved love, in awareness remain sure 

The swinging, the rocking, the swing of friendship, the thrills, the 
ecstasy continues. Time for reflection runs concurrently. Awareness 
makes its presence felt. On the swing of the beloved we must remain fully 
conscious. This is not a numbing, escapist, experience. The heart of joy is 
here in experiencing everything consciously. Consciousness will heighten 
the joy, implies the poet. We stand fully aware on the swing of the Friend. 

Rahaao I refrain (Line 7): 

Maedri dil vicyaar, patt diaaq pee ngh aaq paaiyyaaq vo 

In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 

The silken swings are in the heart. And in awareness we are steadfast. 
Line 8: 

Paerjhooiae tae mohkam dparna, rahna bae-ikhtyaar 

On the swing place firm feet, abiding in abandon outpour 

Now comes a line which contains the essence of the up-swing (and 
of active ecstasy). ‘Keep your feet firm on the swing, says the poet, 
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and remain sans control. Remain in charge of the self, of the swing, of the 
swinging, of consciousness, and yet remain without it’. Again the thrust 
here is not be seek numbing joys, but those which heighten consciousness 
- which keep us surefooted in life and yet free like birds in flight. 

Another reading comes from the very process of swinging 
especially when two persons are on the swing. One sits, and the other 
stands behind the ensconced girl. The control of the swinging is with 
the ‘operator’, who bends her knees and straightens them to propel the 
swing. But both swing and take turns at standing (sure footed) and 
sitting. The ‘control’ is handed to the other, who hands it right back 
when our turn comes. Only then the joys of the swings are to be 
relished to the full. The one sitting hands over control. The standing 
girl must remain sure-footed and agile. The partnership, which also 
offers physical respite to the operator, while continuing to give her the 
thrills of the swing, is a fantastic way to run a relationship. Is this a 
great definition of love? Who is sitting and who is standing does not 
remain an issue. They take turns. But both remain in this active 
relationship where full control is handed over and swings back like a 
pendulum when we are ready. Trust and dependence, firm hold and 
abandon, all are here. We are willfully harnessed and we are free. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 9): 

Maedri dil vicyaar, pait diaarj peeq&aar} paaiyyaaq vo 

In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 

In this wonderous freedom the Friend has put silken swings in the 
heart. 

Line 10: 

Saarae jhooiae Saccu aap sahi kar, tpi aap kanotj bae^aar 

All the swing-sweeps Sachu discern, from yourself become heartsore 

Now the poet speaks to himself. Make all the swings right, 
understand them all; discern them and you will be detached yourself. 
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Clearly this is the self that either does not swing or does not do So 
consciously or is not surefooted and falls or does not either hand over 
control to the swinging or does not take his turn to take control. ^ 
technique to swing is to be detached, to be bored with the swingless self. 

The act of swinging becomes a metaphor of life. The swing’s the 
thing. Swinging is the thing. Ascertaining, perceiving, remembering 
recognising the swing and swinging is a way of life proposed - an 
active, conscious life with physical effort and mental flight. Or mental 
effort and physical flight. 

The swing is a possibility within man. When we swing, so do 
people. The swing offers a ‘physical illusion’ - an elusive reality. And 
that is its charm. We want to catch it. It is only available in the 
moment of the thrill. Not only do those who swing have a good time, 
others do too. And so does the swing. A happy life is one when life 
itself is happy, not only those who live it. 

The route to this ecstasy is to first be aware and conscious and then 
give way to abandon. Not the other way round. On the swing is the 
Yaar Sajjan, the Beloved Friend. We are there too. Union gets a new 
meaning. It is not a deeply introspective joy achieved in an ivory tower 
or a secluded place, but in company. It is physical as well as mental. It 
gets rid of what the existentialists call the non-authentic self. And also 
the existentialist’s gloom. 

In the whole kaafi a certain way of thinking is shown. It is not the 
usual uni-directional way but one which goes one way, then another. 
It goes forward and upward, then returns. We are thus persuaded to see 
the opposite as a continuum of the present. We can learn to recognise 
any matter through its contrary position. Together the upward swing 
and the return make life. Only here the downswings are a fully 
involved preparation for the next upswing. Indeed all of it is one 
continuous action. 

On Sachal Sarmast’s swing the body swings. The mind swings. 
The person swings. The heart swings. All are brought to a magical, 
thrilling resolution. 
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Then relationships also come to a resolution. The one on a swing is 
also swinging. And he is making the other swing. The faces of the subject 
and the object are not clear. But they are there, merging into each other. 
What we recognise as our self does not remain defined. Perhaps it is 
important to break set ways. And this can be done on a swing. Being 
on a swing then presents a new way of living. 

Flight and firm feet, etc., present a coming together of opposites. 
The poet opens the metaphor of the swing and of swinging. Our 
action is there but things also begin to happen. We get a relationship 
with the laws of motion. Self possession is leaving self consciousness. 
Consciousness of the self and self possession assumes a new relationship. 
Being on the swing is being in another dimension, in being another 
person, another being. The mechanisms of union with others are 
beyond one’s control but this lack of self possession is chosen. 

Then there is making oneself right and being bored with the self. 
On the swing, freedom is also sought and taken from what we can 
correct. The poet presents an experiential mode. Only one who fixes 
things and can plant his feet firmly, can get release to another level. 
This is like a silkworm evolving and going to another level of life 

The swing is like a work of art. The swing here is a song. And the 
swing and the song have their own dynamics. They catch us only if we get 
it right. And when we do that with our feet firmly set are we in flight. 
Then swinging, like a song or a work of art, grabs us. We start it but it 
participates in the creation. The swing is the thing. Swinging is the thing. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 11): 

Maedri dil vicyaar ; pafi diaat} peeqgjiaaq paatyyaatj vo 

In my little heart, the beloved’s swept on silken swings 

We are now fully aware and fully in the swing. This is no ordinary 
swing. It is strung with silken cords right in the heart. The Friend has put 
it there. He is participating in the swinging. He is a part of our swinging. 
And we of His. 
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3 fklcfr E7W /%W 775^ /r7c75? ^TT ®75? 

4 fhHjoM’H sf izHijtf, jjfamrnm^f 

1 Vleh sabt sael behar da hae’ee, na kaaee bhar na Jkashti 

2 Vic darya wahdat rnalae, satighoraerj aeha hasti 

3 Ghinnir} baal visaar sabkaaee, jehfi goalgu^ashti 

4 htaqbaal hhi &or maaq kooq, Sacal matjg sarmasti 

GLOSSARY: 

Line 1: 

Sael: (same as saer): s.m. Moving about, stroll, ramble, walk. 

Behar: s.m. Sea, gulf, bay; - s.f. Metre, verse; flow, rhythm; 
(of ships or boats). 

Hae’ee: (Hae: is; ee: A method of address): ‘Is O addressee’. 
Kaaee: indef. pron. None. 
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Bhar. s.m. Shore, coast; limit, boundary. 

Line 2: 

Darya: s.m. The sea, the waters; a large river. 

Waahdat: s.m. The being single, or alone, or solitary; - unity, 
oneness; - solitariness. 

Hasd: s.m. Being, existence; entity; world; life; - wealth, riches; - 
worth, merit. 

Line 3: 

Ghinnin: Take, suffer, put in, etc.; from gbinna; v.t. To take, accept, 
receive; to hold, grasp. 

Haal: s.m. State, condition, circumstance, predicament; a state of 
ecstasy, frenzy, or religions transport; present time; - adj. & adv. 
Present, now passing. 

Visaar. Forget, etc. from visaarna: v.t. To cause to be forgotten; to 
efface, or dismiss from memory. 

Sabhaaee: All of it (is); everything (is); from sabh/sabb: adj. & s.m. 
All; - all people, everybody; the whole. 

Gaal: (same as gall): s.m. Speech, language, word. 

Guzashti: adj. Past, elapsed; last (year, etc.); left; tendered; - s.m. 
The past; history. 

Line 4: 

Istaqbaal: s.m. Encountering, meeting; the ceremony of meeting 
and receiving a visitor; reception, welcome. 

Bhi: con]. Also, even, too, and, with. 

Maazi: adj. & s.m. Passing by, past; - past time, the past; - the past - 
tense. 

Sarmasti: adj. Intoxication, intoxication to the level of frenzy or 

ecstasy (with drink, lust, power, love, etc.). 
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1 All this is strolling of the sea, neither any shore nor dinghy 

2 Into the waters of oneness, fling away this very entity 

3 Cease the moment forget all else, all that bygone history 

4 The future and past abandon, Sachal ask for frenzy 


NOTES: 

In times well before the poet, aroo% (versification; prosody) Was 
taught in schools. This was based on Arabic metres and balance. Even 
common folk knew some prosody. It also came with the oral tradition. 
Prosody was taken seriously by teachers and taught with vigour. 
Students who were lax in prosody were punished. The system 
provided for correction and improvement. Another system of prosody 
came via Sanskrit. It was called chatf. It took greater roots in Hindi 
when the new Devanaagri script was consecrated in the early 
nineteenth century. 

The principles of syllabic measurement were different in the two 
systems, and both differ from English prosody. While in English the 
foot is the unit of measure, in a combination of two single sounds, in 
ar °o Z ihatjB the measurement was in maatraas (prosodial instant or 

unit; the length of time required to pronounce a short syllable). The 
measurement could become very delicate. In English the metre 
suppresses sounds. In Arabic sounds are elongated. In Punjaabi there is 
a combination of suppression and elongation. While Urdu and Persian 
words are stationary , Punjaabi words have ‘movement*. A.ek (one) in 
Urdu and ik‘ (one) in Punjaabi are examples. In Punjaabi poetry, often 
the difference of the metre (or balance) is on verbal stress patterns. 
Much research needs to be done in this field, including on matters 
presented above. 

The main difference between dohraas and kaafis is that the former 

does not have a refrain ( rahaao or asthaaee ) which returns after every 
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verse (of a single or multiple lines). In a kaaft, as in all songs, a refrain is 
di rigour. 

Line 1: 

Aeh sabh sael behar da bae’ee, na kaaee bbar na kasbti 

All this is strolling of the sea, neither any shore nor dinghy 

The line moves at three levels at the same time. The first reading is 
that this walk through life is like strolling through the ocean. The drop 
retains its entity and rambles through the sea without finding union. 
This sea is limitless. It has no shore. And there is no boat to go in. 
Does the drop swim and remain inviolate? Does it remain in the boat 
and expect to traverse the ocean by remaining an observer? But there is 
no boat here. We have to get our hair wet to experience wetness; we 
can’t do it just by looking at water. 

The second reading is that all poetry is a stroll through metre, 
meaning and rhythm. And poetry has no shore. Nor does it have a 
boat to take us through it. We have to walk through it. 

The third reading is that everything is the strolling of the sea itself. 
With this reading we get a cosmic linkage and can see space as a sea of 
planets and stars, all strolling. And the universe is limitless. But there is no 
boat to go through it. Even modem spacecraft have limited journeys. 

The poet suggests that we take this sael as itself and not as one 
limited by a share. Not taking it so would be losing the essence of sael. 
In this reading the ocean itself is in movement. And though it is not 
said in the line, we are a part of it. This ocean is in the mind or we are 
in its mind. We are in it. But the ocean itself is in movement. This is a 
special moment. There is revolution and rotation. But there is no end 
to the dance. The sea itself is dancing. And we are dancing in it. 

The word sael has several other meanings. We can look in the 
Alphabetical Glossary and heighten our enjoyment of the line. When 
we also apply the meaning ‘rhythm’ to behar, we can be united with the 
cosmic heartbeat. 
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Line 2: 

Vic day a wahdat waalae, satt ckoraeij aeha hasti 

Into the waters of oneness, fling away this very entity 

Now conies a suggestion. It sounds like something out of the poet’s 
own experience. First he says that there is a river, an ocean of unity. This 
single entity is the one strolling. The recipe is to throw in our self into 
the ocean. The words satt ctoraetj, carries the baggage of throwing with 
abandon, irretrievably, forever. This is the drop wanting to become the 
ocean, unlike the drop that is in the ocean but retaining its individuality. 

The word hasti, in addition to its meanings of being, existence, 
entity, as well as riches, worth and merit, becomes a perception. For 
the drop that throws itself into the ocean to become the ocean and the 
drop that is in the ocean but retains its individuality have no physical 
difference. It is all a matter of perception. That perception creates all 
the difference. Indeed perception is a main root of all differentiation. 

By emphasizing aeha (this) hasti (being), the poet is perhaps telling us 
our being is our T. The being of the Ocean is its T. If we forget that 
ours is comparatively a small T and learn to merge after getting rid of 
boundaries, we can ‘become’ the ocean. 

Line 3: 

Ghinnin haal visaar safahaaee, jehri gaalguvpshti 

Cease the moment forget all else, all that bygone history 

Now comes the theistic existentialist poet in full vigour. Cease 
the moment, he says, gain the present. That is what matters. He goes on 
to say that all else should be forgotten. All that is bygone should be 
forgotten. This is not forgetting in the usual sense that the word proposes. 
This is forgetting the perception that the drop cannot become the ocean. 
That perception is in the history of our being. It must be forgotten if one 
is going to stroll with the sea. We can only join the stroll if we leave the 
hasti and immerse in it. The ocean cannot ever be recognised from a boat. 
When we are in it, only then we are in it. 
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All we are seeing is the strolling of the ocean. The ocean is what is 
present. It is limitless. We cannot see it all. Becoming the ocean is the 
issue. Man’s consciousness makes him separate. A drop of the ocean cannot 
be separate from the ocean. Consciousness shows us how to be separate 
while being one. It is consciousness that can also lead to the dropping 
of this perception of separation and to perceive, indeed experience, union. 

What was to be remembered has been forgotten. Now what is 
remembered is to be forgotten. The ocean has neither remembering nor 
forgetting in it. It has no past, no present. If we can forget this limited 
vision of what was and what may be, then a new being will emerge and 
we may see it as the ocean. The only memory of the ocean is that it is 
the ocean. Man’s consciousness has made him forget it. All that is in the 
past is forgettable and must be forgotten. Hanging on to past perceptions 
is what creates the separation. That memory is the only defence of the 
separation. Erasing that memory is what is proposed. 

The word haal also means religious transport, or the Jaqeer’s ‘frenzy’. 
This line can also read as an exhortation to cease the moment of frenzy 
and to forget all else. Our thoughts go to the whirling dervishes, 
cosmic revolutions and rotations, and the hurtling ‘outward’ of the 
universe at breakneck speed. This is all frenzy. And it is achievable by 
man, says the poet. 

Haal (frenzy) and muqaam (stage) are central to certain Sufi tariqaas 
(paths). Daata Ganj Baksh (Ali Hajweri) reminds us of this in Kashf-ul- 
Mahjoob (Revealing the Veiled). Turning to God requires endeavour 
and perseverance. Haal is what we consider ‘right’ in our heart. To 
be in this stage without philosophy or discourse is another meaning 
of the word haal. 

Line 4: 

htaqbaal hhi Ihor maavQ kootj, Sacal maijg sarmasti 

The future and past abandon, Sachal ask for frenzy 

The last line starts with the word istaqbaal. Its meaning, via grammar, 
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is the future. Its other meanings are encountering, reception, ceremony 0 f 
meeting and receiving a visitor. The poet uses both meanings. He Says 
give up the encounters with the future (or the attempts for these). And 
give up the past. Having said this what remains is the present. And the 
present is not the mundane day-to-day present, but frenzy. The present is 
always frenzy. At least for the ocean it is so, as it never rests, never gives 
up its cosmic dance. This is available to man too, says the poet. Full 
involvement in the moment releases joy. This is the continuing joy of the 
ocean. This joy is frenzy. Time past and future time can be the limitations 
to our vision. The ocean is limitless, says the poet. 

There is one word in this line we can quibble with. It is the word 
matjg (ask for, beg). Is this asking for frenzy in the future and not seeking 
it in the present? Surely such a reading is not intended. Perhaps the poet 
is saying that his betrothed (also a meaning of matjg} is sarmasti. 

This poem presents the sway of going from one state to another. 
This is the spontaneous road to mystical union. The frenzy of the 
Ocean is coming into the state of Unity. All alienation, all separation 
is forgotten. There is frenzy, like that of the ocean. 
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l Chor gumaangadaaee waala, sham la caa badh shaahi da 

2 Maar nagaara wahdat waala, fikar rakh.it} baatshaahi da 

3 Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, sham la caa badh shaahi da 

4 Gaer khyaalguvpar na dil tae, gam^a haeegumraahi da 

5 Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, sham la caa badh shaahi da 

6 Gumraahi vie hae’ee hidaayat, noorsafaedsyaahi da 

7 Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, shamla caa badh shaahi da 

8 Har kahit} tatfot} taarak thivaet}, kamm kar kaj kulaahi da 

9 Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, shamla caa badh shaahi da 

10 Maar %aga taat} ^aahir fhivaetj, surka pi suraahi da 

ii Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, shamla caa badh shaahi da 

12 Aap sanjaan Anal Haq aakhaetj, maanaet} aysh llaahi da 

13 Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, shamla laa badh shaahi da 
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14 Naf: Saral asbaat karaenda , vaekho saer sipaahi da 
is Qior gumaan gadaaee waala, sham la caa badt sbaahi da 


GLOSSARY: 

Rahaao/ refrain (Lines 1, &c.): 

Gumaan: s.m. Doubt, distrust, suspicion; fancy, notion; - 
presumption; - conceit, pride, haughtiness. 

Gadaaee: s.f. Faqeerh.ooA\ begging, mendicancy. 

Shamla: s.m. The starched part of a turban which stands like a crest or 
a comb in the centre of the forehead [a sign of (high) social or tribal status]. 

Caa: intej. Pick, pick up; (figure of speech similar to ‘go’, ‘go do this’, 
etc.). 

Badh: Tie, tie up; etc.; from badhna:v.X. To bind, tie, fix, fasten, &c. 

Shaahi: *&). Imperial, royal, regal. 

Line 2: 

Nagaara: (same as naqaara ): s.m. A kettle drum (used by royal 
announcers before reading out proclamations) thus, metaphorically, a 
pronouncement made with fanfare. 

Waahdat: s.m. Unity, oneness; - solitariness; - singularity, 
Unitarianism. 

Line 4: 

Gaer khyaal: adj. & s.m. Another thought; thought of another or 
‘other’; contrarian viewpoint; thoughts of the other. 

Gamza: s.m. A sign with the eye, a wink; an amorous glance, 
ogling; coquetry, affectation. 

Haee: adv. Is. 

Line 6: 

GumraahJ: s.f. A missing or losing (of) one’s way; erring, error; 
deviation; seduction. 
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Noor. s.m. Light; ray of light; brilliance, lustre, refulgence, splend 0llr 

Syaahi: s.f. Blackness, darkness; shade; a black spot; a black dy e 0r 
tincture; ink; blacking, lamp-black; - (met.) a stigma, brand. 

Line 8: 

Taarak: part. adj. & s.m. Leaving, forsaking, abandoning, relinquishing, 
a deserter. 

Kaj kuJaahi: s.f. Foppery; from koj kulaab: s.f. One who wears his cap 
awry; a fop, a bean. 


Line 10: 

Zaga: s.m. Blackness, ink; the jewel worn on a turban. 

Zaahir: adj. & s.m. Outward, exterior, external, extrinsic, exoteric. 
Surka: s.m. A sip, a gulp (of water, &c.). 

Suraahi: s.f. A long-necked flask, a goblet, a gugglet; a jug; (met) the 
human body; life. 

Line 12: 


Sanjaan: s.m. Knowledge, cognizance, apprehension, opinion, &c.; - a 
better way of understanding, &c., better than jaanna: v.t. To know, • 
apprehend, understand, comprehend; to ascertain; to become aware of to 
perceive; to recognise; to suppose, believe, hold, deem, think, consider, 
fancy, conceive; to judge, esteem, account. 


Ana al’Haq: (colloq. AnalHaq): intj. I am Truth; I am God. 


Maanaeq: Experience; from maanna: v.t. To 
fully; to accept. 


experience; to enjoy 


Aysh: s.m. ‘Life; animal life’; a life of pleasure and 
pleasure, delight, luxury; gratification of the appetites, 
carnal intercourse. 


enjoyment, 

sensuality; 


Ilaahi: (from Ikab): s.m. One with power, authority; rule, sway, 
providence, divinity, omnipotence; therefore: of my God 
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Line 14: 

Nafi: s.m. Forbidding, prohibiting; prohibition; - denying, disowning, 
disavowing; denial. 

Asbaat: s.m. Establishing, confirming; confirmation, corroboration, 
verification, proof, demonstration; ascertainment; certain knowledge. 

Saer: s.f. Moving about, strolling, stroll, ramble. 

Sipaahi: s.m. Soldier; a beadle; a peon, messenger of a court; one 
who does the legwork. 

1 Give up presumptions of faqeerhoody go wear the crest of lordship 

2 Strike kettle drums of Singularity, retain cares of kingship 

3 Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

4 Don’t beguile the heart with thoughts of the other, 

its the coquetry of lost-waymanship 

5 Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

6 In losing the way is this guidance, white is the light of blackship 

7 Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

8 Every way a renouncer you may be, do the work of tilted crownship 

9 Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

10 Smear with black, you will be manifest, from the gugglet take a sip 

li Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

12 Knowing yourself; *1 am Truth’, you say, experiencing delights of Godship 

13 Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

14 Sachal turns denial to proof, see the stroll of soldiership! 

15 Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

NOTES: 

This ho# has a most interesting structure. If reminds us, chides us 
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perhaps, that we see things in fixed ways. The poet’s method is to show 
how we make roles for ourselves and live accordingly. We don’t see how 
much of the contrarian view point (he calls it gaer kbyaal in the third lin e ) 
is there. Thus, the poet laments, that we keep living by our labels. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 1): 

• 

Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, sham la caa bait, shaahi da 

Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

The key word in the first part of .the line seems to be gumaan 
(presumption, etc., see Glossary). This is a special gumaan of being a 
faqeer. And he wants us to give up this and all other gumaans. The second 

pan of the line works with the opposite of/^rhood. It talks of the 
plumage of royalty. 

The second part of the line gives the whole line a different dimension. 
We ask the question: Is the poet proposing that we should give up all 
presumptions of/^rhood and take on the costumes (and presumptions) 
of a king? Is he saying that if we feel haughtiness in faqeerhood why not go 
the whole hog and assume the lifestyle of a king? Is he saying that we 
should wear the plumage of control and sway, rather than of conceit 
conjecture or doubt? Is he clearly tilting towards a royal life as compared 
to one of presumptions? Is he saying that everyone can become a king - 

r r e 7 on f can be , c r a king there * n ° ^both 

faeer hood and a royal hfe are possibilities that stem from our choice’ Is 
he proposing that it is silly to think in opposites - of mendicancy and 
royalty - because the poles are futile dreams and we live in the grey areas 
in-between? Is he highlighting, (though the exhortation is unuL), that 
these are mere labels. They mean nothing. It is not what we fancy or what 
we wear that is of much importance, but what we do? 

In any event the metaphor of kings is initiated. And it continues 
through the kaafi Also the metaphor of/^rhood is initiated. And that 
too continues through the kaafi. The two metaphors clearly oppose each 
other, but the poet passes no judgement. And, magically the two 

metaphors, on the opposite poles of the spectrum of life do not contradict 
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each other. Other paradoxes and opposites join in. And they too, though 
obviously juxtaposed, don’t conflict. In this kaafi the opposites have a 
resolution, even if the resolution is that they are present in each other. Or 
we can see them in each other. Or we can have any presumptions we 
are inclined to. And aren’t all presumptions nothing but presumptions? 

line 2: 

Maar nagaara wahdat waala, Jikar rakhiq baatskaahi da 

Strike kettle drums of Singularity, retain cares of kingship 

The royal metaphor continues. And so does that of the faqeer. Beat 
the kettle drums (which are used for royal announcements) but of Unity, 
of Oneness, of the Unity of Being. Or is the poet continuing with the 
gumaan in the first line and saying that even when we go on ad nauseum about 
Unity, we are, in our hearts, thinking of kingship? Or is he saying that 
faqeers, while proclaiming unity, may continue to think of temporal life? 
Are these not mutually exclusive? In this reading we see the active, fully 
aware faqeer. He leads a full life but his focus is on Unity. Both can cohabit. 

The drums are already beating. Will they be the drumbeats for 
something else? Such as dance? 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 3 ): 

Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, sham la caa badh. shaahi da 

Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

The refrain returns. It gives no new clues at this stage. But single- 
mindedness of faqeerhood peeks through. 

Line 4: 

Gaer khyaalguyaar na dil tae, gam^a haeegumraahi da 

Don’t beguile the heart with thoughts of the other, 

its the coquetry of lost-waymanship 

This is a magical line. The first two words have a range of meanings: 
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other thoughts; thoughts of another or others; contrarian viewp 0 j 
(which are proposed in this kaaji); thoughts of the other. None^ 
these should even pass by our hearts. And why not? For these are ^ 
coquetry of losing the way! Though garnet does not have any royal ? 
warlike meaning, but our poetry is replete with ‘arrows from the ey es > 
‘eyebrows as scimitars which behead’, etc. But the poet does not say 
that such thoughts will slay us. Eyes that ‘kill’, don’t kill. They all Ure 
And can change our focus. They can be the death of focus and take Us 
to a life of ‘digression’. Stay steadfast the poet is saying, and resist 
alluring revelations of deviation. 


We can read in the line that with gaer khyaal commitment is lost. We 
see new meanings of gaer khyaal emerging such as being alienated, talking 
of wandering from the way, of being seduced by thoughts, of feelings of 
abandonment, even depravity. And these are all the blandishments that 
lead to losing the way. That allure is in the experience of all. Haven’t we 
all deviated in so many ways and experienced the thrill of deviation? The 
poet shows us the roots of such erring. 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 5): 

£hor gumaan gadaaee mala, shamla caa badh shaahi da 

Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

Now the irony in the refrain becomes more explicit. Despite what 
the refrain says we veer towards mendicancy. 


Line 6: 


Gumraahi vie hae’ee hidaayat, noorsafaed syaahi da 

In losing the way is this guidance, white is the light of blackship 

This is a complex line which seems to be bringing up issues of good 
and evil, of losing the way and guidance, of light, and of white and dark. 

The line seems to say that light illuminates both good and evil, 
black and white. The implication is that without light (which can also 
mean understanding), we cannot differentiate between the two 
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The poet draws from the malaamati practice of overturning symbols, 
viz. the noor (light) of syaabi (blackness) is white; apparent evil has a face 
of good, etc. This came into the malaamati and qalandar tradition as a 
rejection of the establishment. Many other oppositional positions were 
taken. This kaafi is an example of this approach. 

The above line also tells us that even when we have lost the way, this 
guidance is with us: light (or understanding - rational and/or emotional) 
separates good and evil, black and white. 

Another reading is that all that is in the dark is not evil. The darks 
have their own light. And that light is white. In other words, as the 
Quraan states, night coils with day. Losing the way and guidance are 
intertwined. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 7): 

• 

Chorgumaan gadaaee waala, shamla caa badh shaahi da 

Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

The refrain now affirms that opposites are at play in this kaafi. But 
it retains its enigma. 

Line 8: 

Har kahifj tarfotj taarak thivaeq, kamm kar kaj kulaabi da 

Every way a renouncer you may be, do the work of tilted crownship 

The imagery of kingship and attendant foppery reasserts itself 
through the word kaj kulaabi (wearing the crown or cap in a tilted 
fashion). But to work with paradox the poet also includes the mental 
ascetic, who abandons everything. Sitting together in this line are those 
who are well beyond needs and into fashion and personality display, 
through clothes and ‘lifestyle’ and those who forsake everything. The 
meaning that falls out of this paradox is itself paradoxical; if we 
renounce everything, that is the way to kingship. 

The line takes us into other directions also, to kaj kulaabi (wearing a 
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tilted cap/crown). First, this foppery is considered the opp 0s j le 
asceticism. Or kings given to such proclivity are viewed dimly by ^ 
poet. The juxtaposition here tells us that there are so many who try 
both conditions at the same time. (And this does not work). Or t}^ 
asceticism is also viewed as a fashion and indulged in accordingly ^ 
third reading is that it is acceptable to dress any way and yet lead a n 
austere life. In this reading we have to stretch a bit to accept kaj kulaahi 
to mean eccentric dressing. 

Then kaj kulaahi can be a symbol of rebellion - like young men and 
women dressing in particular ways to express their response to 
parental behaviour or societal attitudes or merely to give expression to 
their youth. In this reading, the real self gets an exoteric expression, 
and that gives a certain kind of, usually a little bent, joy. It may even 
intoxicate us - hair dyed orange or purple, safety pins in men’s noses, 
studs in tongues, etc. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 9): 

• 

Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, sham la caa badh shaahi da 

Give up presumptions of i&^eerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

The paradoxes which started with the refrain are continuing. 

Line 10 : 

Maar %aga taat} yaahir thivaeq, surka pi suraahi da 

Smear with black, you will be manifest, from the gugglet take a sip 

The meanings of the word Z a£a are rather lost. The two meanings 
given in the Glossary have been extracted circumstantially. The meaning 
of ‘a jewel worn in the crown’ is the meaning of the word K agaa V which 
may be another, and not unusual, pronunciation of the word. 

If we take the meaning of K aga as blackness, the line reads that life 
has colour. We have to accept some colour. And the poet uses ‘black’ 

as the uncolour to make his point. If we don’t accept any colour we 
• will not be recognised. 
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The other meaning of ^aga is ink. Then the line could read, if we 
put something in ‘black and white’, then we can be revealed, often 
even also to ourselves. In these readings the word maar is used in its 
usual idiomatic sense. The second meaning of %aga (a jewel worn on a 
turban) would seem to say that by ‘killing’ this jewel on the turban - 
by giving up the trappings of wealth (the turban is traditional, the 
jewel makes it too much) - we can be revealed to ourselves. 

The second part of the line is quite magical. It says that life should 
be sipped (the turban is all right) - and not gulped (the bejewelling is 
like gulping). Suraahi (pitcher) is often used as a metaphor for the body 
(and the Potter is viewed as the Creator). Thus to enjoy the body, to 
enjoy life, the poet suggests that we sip it. The word surka is 
onomatopoeic and produces a sound. Such sipping sounds may not be 
acceptable in company but it speaks of a deliberate effort to enjoy the 
sip, to make it something to relish. There is another sound in the line. 
That comes from the guggle jar. The two sounds give musical 
accomplishment to the what can also be seen as a stage scene, with a 
person revealed by blackening his face. 

The poet also makes us consider that faqeerhood also carries 
irresponsibility - no taxes are paid, laws are disregarded, etc. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 11): 

Chor gumaan gadaaee waala, sham la caa badh. shaahi da 

Give up presumptions of /a</eerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

The enigma continues. And so it does in the refrain. 

Line 12: 

Aap sanjaan Anal Haq aakhaei}, maanaeij aysb Ilaahi da 

Knowing yourself^ ‘I am Truth’, you say, experiencing delights of Godship 

Another complex line. This one shows an intimacy with God that 
can only be expressed by someone who believes that Anal Haq (I am 
Truth) fully applies to himself. But to avoid the fate of Mansoor Hallaaj, 
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who first uttered the phrase and lost his life in consequence, the p 0 ^ 
puts the words in another’s mouth. The union with God is present^ 
as a tremendous experience. According to the poet, this includes th e 
spiritual and sensual experience of the ‘unity of all humanity. 

There is another reading of this line. It tells us not to accept the old 
story q{ AnalHaq, but to know it, experience it ourselves. Then we 
declare AnalHaq ourselves. The experience is within reach of everyone 
implies the poet. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 13): 

• 

Chor gumaan gadaaee rvaala, sham la caa bait shaahi da 

Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

The refrain’s connection seems to be severed. But Anal Haq also 
becomes the gumaan of the faqeer. He has not experienced it. Best for 
him to put on the sash of a king. 

Line 14: 

Nafi Sacal asbaat karaenda, vaef&o saer sipaahi da 

Sachal turns denial to proof, see the stroll of soldiership! 

This seems to be a self-indulgent line. The poet is pleased that he is able 
to make positives out of negatives (and vice versa). And he wants us to take 
notice of the fantastic stroll of the soldier. Here too the poet is playing the 
same game. In much of the kaafi the imagery of kingship presents itself. 
Here a mere solider is seen as creating it. The strolling is all over. It 
happens because the poet can manage not to brush against the opposites 
but finds a way through them. And in the end there is fulfillment. 

Blackening of the face resulted in the removal of all gumaan 
(doubt, presumption, etc.). Then AnalHaq was faithfully declared. It 
all happened in a ramble through paradox. 

The poet seems to speak from experience. He seems to have been 
through all that he writes about. And he wants us also to see the 
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contradictions and to reveal ourselves at least to ourselves. Kajkullahi 
can become something that differentiates us. Then it can be something 
we are personally proud of. The old values are being jettisoned 
including the old metaphors of the king and the faqeer. We also see in 
this kaafi that opposites are also the utmost and even the beginning of 
each other. Certainly they aid us in recognising both. The poet 
overturns the old opposition of the king and the faqeer. The faqeer has 
been made a king and vice versa. The poet also makes us look at the 
oldest ‘opposition’, that of Man and God. That too has been reversed 
and undone. Man and God are made one in action by giving up the 
presumption of helplessness and being at the receiving end of duality - 
where one is a giver and one a taker. Then there can be unity and with 
full privilege. The king’s privilege is limited, so is the faqeer’s, for full 
privilege is full responsibility. This is how it is with God. So the faqeer 
must concern himself with kingship and the responsibility that go with 
that, and to assume responsibility. 

There is grandeur in the metaphor of kingship. And the royal 
metaphor is also a negation - a faqeer is a Shaah (king) in negation or 
from another viewpoint. The faqeer makes negatives positive and 
positives negative. And all this is the ramble of the solider, not the 
faqeer. Or the faqeer is a solider (of man, of God). 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 15): 

Chorgumaan gadaaee waala, shamla caa badfa shaabi da 

Give up presumptions of faqeerhood, go wear the crest of lordship 

The last antra (verse) opens up the kaafi for us. This is a ‘stroll of a 
soldier’ which plays with negatives and positives. The inverted position 
in the refrain somehow now becomes right side up. 
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i Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalwae jaehra 

2 paatosae sirr aaptiae tae, soorat waala sehra 
3 Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalwae jaehra 

4 Shaah bila’shaq qadam jopaata, hkajpya sabhjhaera 
5 Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalwaejaehra 

6 Joeejaanda'aet} saag suqjaanda'aet}, baet} so asli tehra 
7 Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalwae jaehra 

8 JaeBae Baekhaan iaeBae toot} baet}, cao taraf hik jaehra 
9 Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalwaejaehra 

10 Naaot} Sacal thi aaya sifat vie, laavan keetae naetjhra 
n Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalwae jaehra 

GLOSSARY: 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Kehta: interrog. pron. Who; which; what; which kind; whether. 

Hyusy: pers. poss. pron. I am; we are. 

So: pron. That, the; that person; that thing; - he, she, it; - pi. those, 
they. 

Jalwae: (pi. of jalwa): s.m. Manifestation; splendour, lustre, effulgence; 
displaying a bride (to her husband) unveiled and in all her ornaments. 

Jaehha: pron. That, the; that person, that thing; the same. 

Line 2: 

Jot: s.m. Joining, junction, union, connection, join, joint soldering; 
conjunction; accretion; combination; society; sum, total. 
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Paatosae: We gained, we got, we secured, from paana: v.t f 
acquire, receive, obtain, attain, accept, reach, to pick up, earn, ^ 
to procure, secure; to overtake, to come upon, meet with, encounte^’ 
enjoy experience, undergo, suffer, feel; - s.m. Getting, finding, &c ’ to 

Jot paatosae: We gained really well; we gained by joining; we 

i 


firmly. 


secured 


Soorat: si. Form, fashion, figure, shape, semblance, guise; appear^ 
aspect; face, countenance; external state (of a thing); specific character 
essence; - means; mode, manner, way, (in Gram.) mood. 

Sehra: s.m. A chaplet, diadem, garland, a dangling wreath worn on 
the head by both a bride and a bridegroom in a marriage ceremony. 


Line 4: 


Shaah: (here, same as sbaub): s.m. Master, husband, lord; the inner 
man; the deepest part (of a person, a river, or anything); king; God. 

Paata: (same as paaya): Got, acquired, etc.; from paana: v.t. To get, 
acquire, receive, obtain, accept, reach; pick up; earn, gain, reap; procure,’ 

secure; overtake, come upon, meet, encounter; enjoy, experience,’ 
undergo, suffer, feel. 


Bhaj: (Was) broken; ran away, from hkajna: v.t. To break; to run. 

Jhaeta: (same as jhagh): s.m. Wrangle, quarrel; contention, strife, 
dispute, squabble, brawl; explanation; narrative. 


Line 6: 

Saagi: adj. Identical, the very same, exactly the same, inherently the 
same. 

Suijjaanda’aeij: You know very well, etc.; from sujoama (superlative 
of jaanna)-. v.t. To know, apprehend, understand, comprehend. 

Tehta: pron. That, the, that person; that thing; - he, she, it. 


Line 8: 

Jaedae: pron. adv. Whither, where, wherever, withersoever; there, 
everywhere, all about, in all directions. 
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faeclae: pron. adv. There, in that place. 

Jaehta: pron. That, the; that person; that thing; - he, she, it. 

Line 10: 

N aaon: (same as naam): s.m. Name, appellation, designation, title; - 
good name, repute, reputation, character, fame, honour, renown. 

Thi aaya: Has become and come. 

Sifat: s.f. Description; a definition; a quality, attribute. 

Keetae: For, for the purpose of, with the intention of. 

Saenhia: (affectionate, personalised, diminutive of naetjh ): s.m. 
Love; commitment; love with commitment. 

i Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 
2 On our heads we secured, a chaplet in a frame 

3 Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 
4 The master secured a step so sure, shattered every wrangle became 
5 Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 
6 Whatever you know that’s who you’re conscious ofj you’re realty die self-same 
7 Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 
8 Whichever way I look, there You are, all four sides just oneness proclaim 
9 Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 
io To make a love-commitment, the Name in the attribute Sachal became 

ii Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 


NOTES: 

The second line ends with a rat sound while all the other lines end 
w «h rat. In Punjaabi/Saraaeki pronunciation the two sounds are very 
close as the rae is articulated softly. Thus, according to convention, the 
sounds are accepted as valid for rhyming. In any event, in Punjaabi, 
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rhyming is usually done with vowel sounds and not with 
And here too the vowels rhyme. 


COnso »ant s . 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 1 ): 

Toot; kehra, maetj kehra, hyuij so jalrnejaehra 

Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 

There seems to be an attempt for the discovery of the self here. It 
has revealed itself and is in many shapes. Which one is the T. The poet 
seems to say that we are manifest in our appearance, but all our 
splendour is in our unveiling. Our appearance is us. 

The word kehra has been used twice. That has many implications - 
some aural, and some of meaning. Kehra is more than kon (who?). It 
makes the question folksy, which seems to elicit a nonchalant 
response. But the poet is deadly serious and uses the audio of the word 
kehra for a purpose. Its strong sonic presence seems to bury the two 
words before and after the word kehra. These words are ‘you’ and T. 
Thus the poet, through structure and the choice of words, speaks of 
the Unity of Being by interring the questions of ‘you’ and T in an 
aural grave. What remains is kehra (who?). The poet uses the sound of 
kehra in his rhyme scheme to keep a focus on this word. 

There is also a possibility that the poet is ridiculing the thought of 
duality, of ‘you’ and ‘I’. If we read the first part of the line as a 
question mark, this reading comes through. 

The story of man is here. The questions of ‘you’ and ‘I’ are age-old 
questions. What is life? Who am I? What is the real matter? The poet 
leads us to these questions. 

The second part of the line may be drawing that if we are in a cave, 
our vision is limited to what we see. There is an entire cosmos outside 
the cave but that is not in our microcosmic experience. 

The poet may even have a more audacious thought in mind. He may 
be addressing God and saying that ‘who are You and who am I’ is an 
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invalid question. You know very well that we are the same because I am 
sourced in You. The concept of Wahdat al-Vujood is in full cry here. ' 

The word jalwae can also be read as a verb. It offers an interesting 
reading. 

Line 2: 

Jorpaatosae sin aapnae tae, soorat mala sehra 

On our heads we secured, a chaplet in a frame 

This line seems to say that the chaplet (or wreath, or crown) gives me a 
new face. And it hides my true face. The sehra (chaplet) which a bridegroom 
wears is really descended from crowns of kings. These were first made of 
flowers or leaves (we can recall the laurel wreath). Crowns made of gold 
and inlaid with jewels were a later development. The bridegroom comes 
‘to conquer’ and take away his bride. He also wears a crown. This sehra is a 
floral ‘crown’, to which have been added garlands which dangle in front of 
the face, thereby partly covering the face, thereby rendering it mysterious. 

Here the groom is wearing a chaplet. And he is wearing it securely. 
So securely that it becomes a part of his personality. This is a 
camouflage. This is not his true self. The man is hiding, only his label 
(of a groom - or one who has come to ‘conquer*) is visible. 

Linking this line with the first, the poet seems to say that man has 
many faces. There is a deliberate mystery about this. And he asks the 
question: which one am I? Behind the question is that all are one, but 
with different appearances. 

Sehra also presents a special metaphor of meeting, of union. It 
presents a face of conquest (which could be the conquest of the self). It 
is the sign of success. Union is being achieved. It is being achieved by 
the soorat waala sehra (the sehra with a face - its own guise). The face is 
there but only the sehra is apparent. 

The line can be read as the union of man and woman. Ibn Arabi said 
that God can be recognised in the relationship between woman and man. 
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The sehra is worn firmly. The groom is at the bride’s home, ready t 
take her away. Time is ripe for union. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 3): 

Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalrne jaehra 

Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 

The refrain underscores that despite appearances we are all the same. 
Line 4: 

Shaah bila’shaq qadam jopaata, bhajpya sabhjhaera 

The master secured a step so sure, shattered every wrangle became 

Now the master takes a step. To the poet this is the inner man or 
God (he sees both as the same). He acts without any doubt. When he 
acts, all squabbles run away, all quarrels are ‘broken’ when the groom 
takes a step. When he enters the threshold of the bride’s home he is 
committed to union. This is going a step beyond wearing the chaplet, 
which is only an appearance of intent. Now wearing a chaplet (thus 

declaring his intent) he arrives. Two actions are here: intent as well as 
physical resolve towards union. 

When this happens, all doubts are dispelled. All issues - of dowry, 
etc. - have been resolved. Then all issues are settled. And there are 
many contentious matters - of the bride’s leaving her parent’s home, 
of intimacy with her body, of bearing babies, and so on. 

Action then, after due preparation, is the key to union. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 5): 

Toot} kehra, maet} kehra, hyut} so jalwae jaehra 

Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 

The real ‘I’ is there in all its glory. There are no wrangles of ‘you’ 
and ‘I’ anymore. 
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Line 6: 

Joeejaatida’aet} saagi suqjaanda’aetj, haet} so asli tehra 

Whatever you know that’s who you’re conscious o£ you’re really the self-same 

What you know is all you are conscious of. We are what we know. 
We are what we are conscious of. But if we read the first part of the line as 
a question, we are left with this question: Are we limited to what we 
know and are conscious of ? We only know the attributes, not the whole 
Name for that is limitless and cannot be circumscribed by any attribute or 
any number of attributes. We are defined by our knowledge and action. 
And our action and knowledge defines us. 

This line seems to draw upon two concepts in the Quraan. One 
that the real Name of God is hidden in the Quraan. Perhaps it is not 
one of the 99 usually listed. And secondly that man is limited while 
God is limitless. The second concept leads to problems of claiming 
Anal Haq (I am Truth). But the poet reassures us that despite our 
limited knowledge and consciousness, we are in reality That One. 

/Za/raao/refrain (Line 7): 

Toot} kebra, maetj kebra, hyut} so jalwaejaehra 

Who are you, who am I, I’m manifest in the same 

All doubts are removed. We are what we are as well as what we 
appear to be. There is no difference. 

Line 8: 

JaeBae Baekhaan iaeBae toot} baetj, cao taraf hik jaehra 

Whichever way I look, there You are, all four sides just oneness proclaim 

‘Now that I am convinced that I am (and You are) in reality That 
One’, says the poet, ‘everyone around me is the same . They all 
proclaim Oneness. The implication is that all concerns are set aside and 
the poet likes everyone. Now no one is wearing a chaplet, no one has 

come to conquer; on all sides is the same kind (of being). 
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Clearly progress has been made in the kaafi. The faces of p eo , 
have changed as the poet has changed. As the poet has changed so 
everyone else. Now all look the same. 

Hidden in this line is guidance to understand the meaning of the ^ 
It tells us that there are stages of recognition of the self, of intentions f 0r 
union, of ‘dressing’ the part, of taking action, of recognising that our own 
limitedness may not permit us to become conscious of the limidess, but 
we can still do it. Then everyone becomes the same. All classes, castes, 
sexes, ages, lose their individuation. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 9): 

Toot} kehra, maeq kehra, hyut} so jalwaejaehra 

Who are you, who am I, Pm manifest in the same 

The refrain reads like a natural here. The kaafi has developed to make 
it so. The message of ‘whatever the appearance, all is one’ flows through. 

Line 10: 

Naaot} Sacal tfi aaya sifat vie, laavan keetae naetjhra 

To make a love-commitment, the Name in the attribute Sachal became 

Now Sachal has become the Name via the attribute. The drop has 
become the Ocean. The Name is One, attributes many, even as the 
Ocean is one and drops many. 

First man was all in his face. His face, his appearance then became 
action to gain an attribute. Now commitment (of love) comes. It is not 
only the face, the action of man, it is in the very nature of man to 
commit to love. 

This commitment can only be via the attribute. Not to any abstract 
name, but by an attribute. Then the Name comes via the attributes to 
make a commitment. 

The poet talks man to man, within man, and man to God, God to 
man, all at the same time. This is his way of expressing the Unity of Being. 
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In this line it is God who has come, as an attribute, becoming 
Sachal, to make a love commitment. Is this a love commitment only of 
the attribute or of the Name? They are the same to the poet. 

This kaafi is not a discourse about abstraction. All issues of T, 
‘you , crossing from I to ‘we’, and ‘union’ are abstractions. These 
abstractions are not easy to grasp only when they are brought into 
life. In societal action and in historical action we comprehend it. 
We know each other as historical beings. Sachal is a historical 
being. He existed. 

The poet seems to direct us to the fact that all discourses of 
subject/object, you/I, all need a historical reference. Or these issues 
remain meaningless in real terms. 

The colour of the discourse in this kaafi is that fellowship gives 
meaning to life. The observer has a fellowship with what it observes. 
After knowledge comes consciousness of a feeling of unity. 

Why is there a need for such a philosophy? Why should there be 
action to end the squabbles of subject/object, you/me? Is it to focus on 
the fact that historically something else is happening? The issues of 
history are that there are rulers and the ruled, oppressors and 
oppressed, and neither wish to remove the chasm that separates them - 
the former out of self interest and the latter because of being 
demoralised into the acceptance of their situation. And philosophy is 
always the opposite. To break this dichotomy such a kaafi is created, 
such an ambience is formed. 

There is a dance here. The whole map of man, the tastelessness of 
life and alienation, are being ended with a dance, with this taste. But 
this is an abstract dance, not a physical one. The mind dances. 
Perhaps we have to go through a special process. We can mentally 
experience what breaks relationships and divides people. In a small 
way we can visualise how it would be if it was not so. That poet 
seems to tell us that this colour, this intoxication, this involvement, 
is the solution. The faqeer via his visualisation and action is doing this 

dance. He is praticising the vision. 
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RahaaoI refrain (Line 11): 

Toot] kebra, met] kehra, hyut] so jahvaejaekra 

Who are you, who am I, I’m manifest in the same 

The last antra has brought closure to the kaafi. It has really responded 
to the questions raised in the rahaao. The God-man loop is completed 
All is One, the rahaao acclaims. Yet the questions remain. As they do f 0r 
man. These questions, ‘who am I? Who are you?’ get the response that 
we are what we are manifest. And we are manifest in the same. This is 
so after we have made a journey in the kaafi. 
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1 #5 rt V*, 3tirtftrlfa9fa9 

2 9w fkwx 9 3M3 UUW, U& fcSH ft9 frt 

3 9^ 9$ ft EffrrtftrTfa9fa9 

4 WJ* fil&ft $H &U T *ff‘, && rt W & frt frt 

5 d'z 9s T c'c?’ ^7* c7^ c^<y rtf wfT P°<9 fo<9 

6 M rtf 9f9fo fbv rtt, HH Wsff vrtf frrt frj9 

7 ^ 9ft ft u*, zffr rtf ¥H fa9 fei 

8 rt FrCdu w^, wvt & rtf fk9 fei 
9 ^9^ ftft ft ^ ftfo rtf WH fe9 frt 

l Roanjhu Khaera dotjhaeq maetj haatj, Heer rahi vary kithoe ki(hae 
2 Jharjg Sjaal tae Takht Ha^aara, dotjhaetj difham itfaae itfaae 
3 ^Aanjhu Khaera dotjhaetj maetj haatj, Heer rahi vary kithae kithae 
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4 Asaat} pyosae vary uthaabitj, naaot} kahit} da nah tithae tithae 
5 R aanjhu Khaera dotjhaet} maet} haat}, Heer rahi vary kithae kitpae 
6 Gumm boee bpi Heer ithaahit}, maty vurhi aahijithaejithae 
7 Kaanjhu Khaera doqbaet} maet} haat}, Heer rahi vary kithae kithae 
8 Saccu Saahib hikko aaha, vaal nah kaaee vitpae vitpae 
9 Kaanjhu Khaera doqhaeq maet] haat}, Heer rahi vary kithae kithae 


GLOSSARY: 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Raanjhw prop. n. An affectionate or intimate way of saying 
Raanjha, the name of the beloved in the tale Heer Raanjha. 

lOeaeta: prop. n. & adj. The unacceptable husband of Heer - 
unacceptable not because of any personal dislike for him but because she 
wants no one but Raanjha. In lore Khaera is viewed as a genre who are 
the opposite of Raanjha and therefore labelled as pushy social forces. 

Line 2: 


off rfV'Tu' n 'J he t0Wn Where Heer Uved > the left bank 
oi the Chanhaan (Chenab) river. 

C\IT f“”T P T The t0Wn ° n the right bank of the 
Chanhaan from where Raanjha came. Though the original site of the 

noTno* 5 Th take "r 7 * he meanderil * Takht Hazaara is 
now populated at a different site, in Sargodha Division. 

see^fkT I W PP6 l r 1° u 1 h3Ve 1301 Seei "S ***•«. To 

consider ’loot u ’ T’ t*™*’ “sped, mark, note, 

consider, look on, weigh well, examine orow tn, f l 

r u /r x . r w . i ’ proye » tr X> to search, scan, to 

^ »*»• «*»■ 


Line 4: 


Pyosae: v.n. We lay down; it fell to our lot; we were encamped. 
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Naaoq: s.m. Name. 

Tithae: adv. There. 

Line 6: 

Gumm : Lost; wanting; missing; absent; invisible; - wandering, 
distracted, confounded. 

Mauj: s.m. A wave, surge, billow; whim, caprice; - emotion, 
ecstasy; - heaps, abundance, plenty. 

Vuthi: Flowed; from vurhna/rurhna: v.n. To surge; pass, pass by. 

Aahi: irreg. past tense, f. of the verb bona: She was, was. 

Line 8: 

Saahib: s.m. Companion, associate, comrade; possessor, owner, 
lord, great man, governor, chief; - Lord, Master; God. 

Hikko: adj. & pron. One, single, sole, alone; only one, single of its 
kind, unique, singular, pre-eminent, excellent. 

Aaha: irreg. past tense m. of the verb bona: Is; was; has become. 

Vaal: s.m. Hair. 

Kaaee: indef. pron. Any, anyone, anybody; someone, somebody; 
some, a few, a, an. 

Vithae: (same as wt£)\ s.m. Space, distance, gap, hiatus. 


i Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 
2 Jhang Syaal and Takht Hazaara, both I’ve seen here O here 
3 Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 
4 We went and lived thither, where no one’s name is there O there 
5 Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 
6 Heer too was lost hither, the wave had flowed where’er O where’er 

7 Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 
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8 Saccu Saahib are one, not the gap of a hair O hair 
9 Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where 0^ 


NOTES: 

This poem is way beyond the statement Ana al-Haq (I am Truth) 
[usually written as AnalHaq (I am Truth) spoken by Mansoor Hallaaj], 
who was slain for saying these words. Perhaps behind the (often 
grudging) acceptance was the fact that Hallaaj had already giv en 
himself in sacrifice. The slaying of Mansoor had no effect on people’s 
beliefs or the concept of Waahdal al-Vujood. It had got great levels of 
public flak. That too helped in tolerance for such views and their 
fervid articulation. 

This kaafi employs the tale Heer-Raanjha as a metaphor. This tale is 
deeply seeped in Punjaabi tradition. A European critic has claimed that 
Heer Raanjha is really the European tale of Hero and Leander but this 
seems an ambitious way of claiming a major work as their own. The 
tale Heer Raanjha is situated mostly on the left bank of the Chanhaan 
(Chenab) river. Though the original Takht Hazaara, from where 
Raanjha came, is lost to the vagaries of the meandering river, the 
village shifted to another location and exists today in Sargodha district. 
The Raanjha caste exists today. The Syaals, the tribe of Heer Syaal also 
exist. There is even a sub-caste called Cuckaana after Heer’s father Mehr 

Chuchak. Rangpur of Khaeras is in the present district of Muzaffargarh, 
on the right bank of the Indus. 

The tale went from Punjaabi to Faarsi (Persian) and exists in that 
language. There was considerable linguistic and literary traffic between 
the two languages. The best known Heer is by Waaris Shaah, a major 
work in world literature. 

The tale Heer Raanjha involves a woman with a mind of her own - 
perhaps the earliest feminist character in world literature. Raanjha 
is a na’er-do-well from ‘across’ the river who is transformed into 

the consummate male lover who will do anything for his love. 
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All the trials and tribulations he suffers are orchestrated by Heer, who 
is the unquestioned heroine of the story. Khaeras are a well-to-do 
family (so is Heer, the daughter of a chieftain, and so is Raanjha the 
son of a chief). But Khaeras are presented as the opposites to those who 
stand for love. 

Heer is the central character. She too is transformed by love in the tale. 
This kaaji is a song of Heer’s transformation. It is also used to reiterate the 
concept of Wahdat al-Vujood, using a well-recognised tale as a metaphor. 

There is a clear presentation of T as ‘human’ in this line. And there 
is a lament: despite all these thoughts of unity why has man’s 
condition not changed? The poet seems to say that he has seen the 
possibility of union but it remains elusive. 

/teAaao/refrain (Line 1): 

Raanjhu Khaera dotjhaetj maeq haat}, Heer rahi vary kitbae kitbae 

Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 

The line presents a magical, delicate balance between apparent duality 
and inherent unity. According to tradition Raanjha is presented as 
Truth. Here Heer (seen as the human spirit) is claiming that she is both 
Raanjha and Khaera. Look at all the faces Heer has had to assume, says 
she. And where all she has lived. Though the line intends to present 
Raanjha as the good force and Khaera as evil forces, yet it also takes a 
jibe at Raanjha. Look at all sorts of places Heer had to live. Look at all 
the roles she has had to play. Good and evil are made the faces of the 
same. It is Heer all the way. All humanity is the same. It is one. This is a 
complete statement of one level of the Unity of Being but with lots o 
magical twists. Everything, man, woman - physical beings - and good, 
evil (abstract values lived by people) are the same. 

But there is more. Raanjha is presented as Raanjhu, a linguistic 
technique to show affection. Khaera is not given the same treatment. 
Then the trap of names, of labels, is negated. These create divergences. 
The implication is that if we go beyond labels, we are the same. There 

is a single essence in all of us. 
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i 


Heer is shown as bearing a primary predicament of ^ 
She is faced with what man is facing in the concept of the Unity 0 j 
Being - the compulsion (some say seduction, even oppression) of ^ 
‘separation’ of man from God when He ordered Creation withi n 
himself. And the compulsion, etc., of assuming so many faces. 

The usual understanding of the tale Heer-Raanjha is that Raanjha i$ 
one pole (good, truth) and Khaera the other pole (evil). The general 
reader of the tale feels if Khaera (evil) was not there, all would be well. 
The general reader does not recognise that if there was no Khaera (or a 
surrogate), there would be no story. Khaeras are a part of the structure, 
of the fabric of life. The clash of relationships and faces are in the life 
of man. The existence of the warp and weft of relationships make life, 
and hence verse, possible. 

The poet tells us that both the warp and weft, good and evil, are the 
same. This is the state of man. Both exist in him. Clearly the poet has 
experienced the duality, the passage to unity, and the Unity. He is 
both T and Heer. Both Raanjha and Khaera. Only when he was in the 
Khaera mode did Heer ‘succeed’. In the Raanjha mode, she apparently 
‘fails’. Both are experiences of the same compulsion, of the same pull. 

Perhaps the poet is taking Heer as going beyond the state of 
Raanjha, beyond the ‘completion’ of man by the union of male and 
female, of man and woman. Viewed thus one can infer that Heer is 
presented as ‘humanity’. 

Line 2: 

Jhaqg Syaal tae Takbt Hazaara, doqhaeq eHfham itJiae ithae 

Jhang Syaal and Takht Hazaara, both Pve seen here O here 

f 

Now the two towns, Jhang of Syaals and Takht Hazaara of Raanjhas 
are made one. We can now walk from one to the other. The implication 
is that where the beloved is, that is my town. And where people live, that 
is my town. Now both sides of the river have converged. The dividing 
river has been crossed. And magically the poet’s village becomes both 

Jhang and Takht Hazaara. A new expression of unity has been achieved. 
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Rahaao/ refrain (Line 3): 

Raanjhu Khaera dorjhaerj maetj haatj, Heer rahi vary kit±ae kithae 

Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 

The refrain reinforces the concept of Unity of Being. Man and 
woman are the same humans. Man/woman play so many roles in life. 
Inherently they are the same. 

Line 4: 

Asaarjpyosae vary uthaahirj, naaotj kahirj da nah tithae tit±ae 

We went and lived thither, where no one’s name is there O there 

If we have no names, we lose differentiation. Let us go and live there, 
says the poet. Losing names is an aspect of unity. Perhaps even the 
epithets of man and woman are to be dropped. And we become Human. 

The big crisis of man is the hiatus between man and man, man and 
woman, woman and woman. The gap here is the relationship (or lack 
of it) between Heer and Khaera. Both possibilities exist in man. And 
Heer’s differentiation will end with Raanjha, not Khaera. But beyond 
that essential intricacy, forgetting names creates unity. That is where 
the poet has gone. A nameless town where nameless people have all 
become the same. This is a wistful line, perhaps only living in the 
imagination. Perhaps, the poet has been ‘there’? Or is ‘there’? 

The names of people and things are codes of differentiation. But 
they also offer an experience of Unity. Without the duality still we can 
experience Unity says the line, bucking what is often thought and 
written. Sachal Sarmast wishes to live ‘there’. 

^aAaao/refrain (Line 5): 

Raanjhu Khaera dorjhaerj maetj haatj, Heer rahi vary kithae kithae 

Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 

The refrain offers greater completion to ‘there’. The placeless place 
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and the personless person house each other. 

Line 6: 

Gumm boee bbi Heer ithaahiq, mauj vurhi aahi jithae jitfrae 

Heer too was lost hither, the wave had flowed where’er O where’er 

First the poet makes ‘there’ of the previous antra into ‘h ere > 
Then he turns on the magic. All left-brain logic is set aside. Its a j] 
one wave he says. What an exceptional metaphor for life the w ave 
is. And yet the wave is ‘separate’ from the ‘being’ of the river or of 
the sea. It enters the river perhaps as wind, surfaces, then dives back 
into the river. Getting lost and appearing are the two faces of one 
action, one rhythm. 

Wherever the wave has shown its face (and how more rhythmic 
and transitory can we get with an analogy), there Heer has been lost. 
Heer has been lost in this life wherever the wave has appeared. Both 
being apparent and lost are present here. The wave is not 
everywhere. And yet it can and does appear everywhere. The drop 

can become the Ocean only where there is a wave. She experiences 
no duality in this kaafi. 

The wave is the relationships which link us. The loss of the self to 
become the Ocean is where the wave is. 

The wave is there. Heer/the poet, can join the wave in many places. 

Heer/the poet have found the wave. And have been lost in it. The 
wave continues its journey. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 7): 

Kaanjtu Kbaera dorjhaet} maetj haaq, Heer rahi vary kit±ae kit±ae 

Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, both are I, Heer went and stayed where O where 

The hope expressed in the above antra (verse) of living ‘here’ (which 
contains the ‘there’ of the previous line) telescopes all distances. The 
singularity of humanity shines through. 
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Line 8: 

Saccu Saabib hikko aaba, vaal nab kaaee vit±ae vitfiae 

Saccu Saahib are one, not the gap of a hair O hair 

rea ^ n S line puts a pause after the poet’s name. The rest 

°l 1 C jr * m f 1S 3 ^ eCt a ^ rmat i° n that there is only one Master. In 
t is re * in 8 t e second part of the line says that there is not even a 
hair s breath between Sachal and the Lord. This reading takes the line 
way beyond the AnalHaq of Mansoor Hallaaj. It is a direct and 
unambiguous statement that the Lord and the poet are one and that 
there is no hiatus between them. None. 

The kaafi presents two states of man - those of the characters of 
Raanjha and Khaera in a play. Then there is the historical image of 
Heer and all that she had to do. Both Raanjha and Khaera are in 
Takht Hazaara, in Jhang, as well as in Rangpur. They are everywhere. 
So in Heer. 

The central character is lost in the wave. She becomes the wave. Heer 
returns to us in the kaafi as she becomes lost (or found) in the wave, a 
state which moves in parallel with the written tale of Heer Raanjha. 

The fact that Heer had to stay with Khaera led her through the 
effort to explore her situation via her relationship with Raanjha. That 
too is the wave, and it contains Heer’s predicaments. Though the wave 
and getting lost are also made opposites, they are also the same. 

The ithae ithae of the second line tells us that all this is happening even 
today. The poet is telling us that his condition (and ours now) is the same 
as Heer’s. Look who we have to live with, or live as. The kaafi also tells 
us that both the positive and the negative are in every life. 

The word aaba in this line is somewhat nondescript as far as the 
tenses are considered. It presents both the past and the present. The 
story has been presented in the past. But the poet is also in the aaba. 
That too is in his experience. Heer has shown herself in her wave of 
love. When she shows herself and becomes complete, she is lost. Then 
she becomes Raanjha. 
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Kajfi 6: Rjuiqfcti KJueni titfhaff maef haaij, liter rahi iwy kilhat kilhae 




When a person recounts something, he is outside himself. And h 
also within. He can both see the wave and be in it. All this 
happened. And is happening. Such methods are often used in p 0e ** 
But to be able to say aaha (this is how it was, this is how it i s ^ 
how I was, this is how it is now with me) also affirms that one ^ 
passed through the experience. It also carries the baggage of hav' 
being seduced into apparent duality in the past, yet remaining one ^ 

Aaha should be indulged in. This life is an amalgam of all that h 
passed and all that we see in life today. If man can objectify life, he can 
not only understand himself but also others. Or rather understand 
himself through others, even as Heer understood herself (and became the 
wave), by understanding Khaera (and being sure that that is not what she 
wanted). And then tethering herself in Raanjha (who she definitely 
wanted, and who completed her and made her the flow of the wave). 

Opposites are present in the same thing. When a manic depressive 
feels manic that is a sure sign that that depression is imminent. But 
there is no need to worry too much about this. The good psychiatrist 
asks why are you afraid of the manic state? The better one says why 
are you afraid of the depressive state. Getting rid of fear and concern 
for the presence of Khaera, of what is opposite to what we want is 
unnecessary, says the poet They are both present in the wave. The 

issue is to find the wave and be lost in it. Then the wave appears again. 
And again. And takes us into its flow. F 6 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 9): 

Raanjhu Khaera dot}hae n maei} haarj, Heer rahi vary kithae kitkoe 

Beloved Raanjha, Khaera, bod, are I, Heer wen, and stayed when, O where 


The refrain now becomes a celebration. The line dances in Unity. So 
does Heer. She is in the wave. And if we’ve been listening, so may we be. 
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10 xr&HVHU w h 7 * tfs mrdbtf 

11 sumjrfou $ ft&dk'i t ft‘x T dtw t 

i Qasam saccae Saahib di, maet} naahiaat} maet} naahiaat} 

2 Aahiaat} viccot} naahiaat} thindiaat}, naahiaat} viccot} aahiaatj 
3 Qasam saccae Saahib di, maet} naahiaat} maet} naahiaat} 

4 Tilism naqsh naqqash puchaanit}, vaekho ratjg ilaahiaatj 
5 Qasam saccae Saahib di, maet} naahiaat} maet} naahiaat} 

6 Gotae dae vicgota maaran, kaee kaj kulaahiaat} 

7 Qasam saccae Saahib di, maet} naahiaat} maet} naahiaat} 

8 Aehit} koocae vie sutio saiyyaat}, gumm hoijyaat} baadshaahiaat} 

9 Qasam saccae Saahib di, maet} naahiaat} maet} naahiaat} 

10 Shaah Mahmood da maal lutyonaetj, Sacal sac sipaahiaatj 
li Qasam saccae Saahib di, maet} naahiaat} maet} naahiaat} 

GLOSSARY: 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Qasam: s.m. An oath (a solemn appeal to God, or something holy, 
or reverenced, as witness or sanction of the truth of a statement). 

Saahib: s.m. Companion, associate, comrade; possessor, owner, lord, 
great man, governor, chief; - Lord; Master; God. 

Maci} naahiaat: (abbreviation of maet} naahit} aatj): I am nothing; I 
am naught; I do not exist; I am the negative. 

Line 2: 

Aahiaat,: (word created by the poet) pi. of ooh: adv. Yes, the 
positive, the affirmative; I am; - Aah: s.f. Sigh; - inter). Ah! Alas!; - 
egotism, self-conceit, pride, self-sufficiency. 
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A faahiaan: (word created by the poet), pi. of naah: adv. No, the 

negative. 

Line 4: 

Tilism: s.m. A talisman; enchantment, magic; a mystery; mystical 
devices or characters; an image (or other object) on which such devices 
or characters are engraved or installed (contrived for the purpose of 
preserving from enchantment, or from a variety of evil, etc.). 

Naqsh: s.m. Painting; colour; drawing; design, etc. 

Naqqash: s.m. A painter; drawer; draftsman; designer; gilder 
embroiderer; gilder (of books); carver; engraver; sculptor, statuary. 

Rang: s.m. Colour; beauty, bloom; mood, mode; - a place of public 
amusement or for dramatic exhibition, theatre, stage; dancing; singing; 
acting; sport, entertainment; - a field of battle. 

Ilaahiaan: Of Ilaahi; pi. of llaahi: s.m. Deity, divine, heavenly. 

Line 6: 

Gota: s.m. Diving, plunging (into); dipping, immersion, a plunge 
(into water), a dive, a dip. 

Kaj kulaahiaaq: (pi. of the actions of a kaj kulaah ): s.m. One who 
wears his cap awry; a fop, a bean; the sign of kings (some of whom 
wore their crowns awry), one given to foppery; one given to a cocky 
display of (any kind of) power. 

Line 8: 

Saiyyaaq: (pi. of saijy): s.f. A woman’s female companion, a 
confidante; a form of address of faqeers for their (fellow faqeer) friends. 

Line 10: 

Shaah Mahmood: prop. n. King Mahmood of Ghazni. 

Lutyonaeq: (I or we have) plundered, etc.; from lutna: v.t. To plunder, 
t0 ravage, pillage, spoil, rob, steal, filch; to extort (anything from); - to 
squander; to revel or riot in. 
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i By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being Car| ^ 
2 From affirmatives come negatives, within negatives affirmatives 
3 By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being canj^ 
4 The magic of painting the Painter recognises, see the colours of deiti es 
5 By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 
6 Within plungings they plunge, many awry-capped majesties 

7 By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 
8 Listen confidantes! in this very street, vanished many sovereignties 
9 By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 
10 Shaah Mahmood’s riches we’ve pillaged, Sachal’s truth soldieries 
li By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 


NOTES: 

Rahaaoj refrain (Line 1): 

Qasam saccae Saahib di, maetj naahiaatj maet] naahiaaq 

By the True Lord I sweat, I’m naught, a naught my being carries 

The poet repeats that he is nothing, twice. This he swears by the 
True Lord. The rhythm takes us to a third (unwritten) repetition of ‘I 
am naught’. This may be the negation that must preceed entering a 
new state. First clean up, then assume a new colour. This appears to be 
the scouring of the present condition in preparation of a new state. 

There is also a presentation of the thought, ‘He is; I am not’ The 
presence of the True Lord is confirmed in the same breath as the 
negation of the self. As we proceed with the kaafi, we will see this as a 
poetic technique of saying that there is only God, everything is He. 
For this affirmation the poet starts with a negation. To make his 
meaning unambiguous, he repeats it. 

Another aspect of the line is that the poet, in the state in which he is 
writing the kaafi, is already lost in the Lord, and perhaps only experiences 
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himself in Him. 


„ \ h \:;±: h 7 has a S0 L nic rel ™<™hip with the word nkaaiaav 

f d r rr iSheS t0 USe this ««**» to say that he 
, s bathed in the Lord This reading may be plausible because in the 
fourth line the poet talks of ‘diving’. 


As we go to the next line, the word naahiaai, (created by the poet) 
clwnges its situation. From an abbreviation of matt, naabiq aaq (I am 
naught), it changes to mean ‘negatives’, a plural. We return to this line to 
look at the word naahiaaq and carry the plural with us. This line then also 
gives the reading, ‘I am negatives’ or 1 am naughts’. This gives plurality to 
man. This is juxtaposed with the singularity of the True Lord. That many 
are in the One seems to have centre stage here rather than One in the 
many. This is diversity in Unity rather than Unity in diversity. 


Line 2: 

Aahiaaij viccoij naahiaati thindiaaij, naahiaatj viccoij aahiaaij 

From affirmatives come negatives, within negatives affirmatives 


This magical line creates another word - aahiaaij (plural of the 
affirmative) which confirms that we exist. Diversity persists here. 
Then the line confirms that from within the negatives emanate 
positives. And from within positives, negatives appear. The stage is 
being set for the confirmation of the underwater, or deep dance, in the 
fourth line, where there are dives within dives. 

The word aahiaaij also takes us to the plural of the word aah (sign), 
thus sighs are present here. Sighs are inward breaths. Affirmatives take 
a new meaning, they are breaths that we take in. Negatives assume the 
position of outward breaths. 

The dance is then not restricted to physical movement and the 
dancing mind. It also includes the rhythmic act of breathing. We dance 
w hh the poet, going from the affirmative into the negative and then 
from the negative into the positive. The circular movement is altered 
In the fourth line where it becomes ‘dives within dives . 
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The first aahiaaq can also be read to state that this was how i t ^ 
And so can the first naahiaaq. The second time these words are gi Veil •' 
the line they move to the present, particularly the affirmative. Si^ 
this is also a dance of words we are led to playing with the words and 
to shift the aahiaaq and naahiaaq. We can easily reach the reversal of ^ 
words and read the line as ‘naahiaaq viccoq aahiaaq tkindiaaq, aahiaaq, 
naahiaaq. (From nothing we came to be. And go from being i nto 
nothingness). Here then, hidden by the poet, in the dance, is the story 
of Creation. We came to be out of nothingness and will return from 
being into nothingness. We return here from the next line where 
magic is present and wonder what ‘magic’ it is to ‘become’ - f 0r 
nothingness to become something. 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 3): 

Qasam saccae Saahib di, maeq naahiaaq maeq naahiaaq 

By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 

The negation in the rahaao (refrain) picks up the affirmation of being 

from the previous antra (verse). Our non-being affirms our being in 
God. 


Line 4: 

Tilism naqsh naqqash pu&aaniq, vaebpo raqg ilaahiaaq 

The magic of painting the Painter recognises, see the colours of deities 

Recognise the sorcery in appearance, says the poet. Only then we 
can recognise the true colours of the deities, he continues. Perhaps the 
poet is playing with singulars and plurals in this line. (or 

pudiaanae,) is singular^ is probably plural. And we have iUi» 
plural for deities (Of course the word can also be read as singular, 

Is die poet decrying multiple gods and idolatry here? Is he telling us not 
to be impressed by beautifully carved idols or embellished ideas of many 
gods? Recognise the carvings, paintings and the Painter, says the poet. 
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The intention perhaps to be wary 0 f being waylaid . the 
magnificence of idols and of ideas whirh i, 8 . 7 ? ", 

: ti « 6=1 £ 

8 ic of the Carvpr TU , SOrcer T of the carvings, and in the 

d i r TKe lmpl ‘ Cati0n Wlth reading is that God 
needs no embellishments and he does not have a creator. The 

ZtuZ Z G (a " d th “ ^ - the 

next line) is that God does not need embellishments. 

Another reading asks us to recognise the sorcery of the designing, 
carving, painting, etc., and of the painter, the artist. When we do that 
we can recognise the ‘colour’, the ‘countenance’ of God. First we must 
discard the many, then we can ‘see’ God. 


The poet also implies that there is a process of recognising oneself. 
Let us understand the lure of appearances, even our own, then we can 
see the colour of God (even within ourselves). 

Another reading is that we should recognise the beauty of the 
world and of the Artist. They show the colour, the appearance of God. 

llaahiaat is ‘being God’ - the feeling of ‘being God’. Colour can be 
seen as Creation. If we can recognise Creation and gain the feeling of 
‘being God’, that’s the magic. If we recognise the ‘carvings’ in nature 
and we can see the ‘colour’ of Godhead in it. 


Clearly the poet is treading on a path that would be considered 
sacrilegious and condemnable by the orthodox. But throughout 
the poetry of Sachal Sarmast we see a rather unequivocal acceptance 
oi Anal Haq (I am Truth). Indeed he operates further, from the base of 
this belief. We can also read that the negative - carving, painting and 
(the intention of) the pamter - we can go to the positive. Finding the 
positive from within the negative is also a theme of the kaafi. 

The word vatbh (see!) in the middle line tells us that nature’s 
delineation can be seen happening all the time. See it! It is happening 
n °w. God is active all the time. His delineations must be recognised. In 
recognising that we can see, we can be in the experience of God. 
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Rahaao/ refrain (Line 5): 

Qasam saccae Saahib di, ntaetj naahiaatj maet} naahiaatj 

By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 

The magic in the painting makes us recognise the Painter. Self 
negation allows us to see that. (Otherwise we are busy with ourselves). 

Line 6: 

Gotae dae vicgota maaran, kaee kaj kulaahiaatj 

Within plungings they plunge, many awry-capped majesties 

This line clearly moves at two levels or more. One is as a continuation 
of the previous line. Now via diving within dives, we can gain the 
complex ever deeper experience of ‘seeing’ God. The other level links 
the first part of this line with its own second part. Here we see the 
cycle of kings, of those who have power to wear their caps awry. They 
dive (down) after being in their powerful states. And sometimes there 
are dives within these dives. They sink deeper and deeper into oblivion. 

Mahmood of Ghazni is mentioned by name in the last line. We can 
see these dives from his own experience. His father, Subuktagin, was a 
mamlook, an operative, but became king. Mahmood became a major 
force, worthy of the epithet kaj kulaah . His successors not only lost 
their status to Muhammad Ghoori, they became his vassals (another 
form of a dive within a dive). 

We can also recognise the situation of kingship here. A dive ends with a 
return to the surface for breath. But kingship is a dive within a dive. There 
is no respite. Kings go deeper and deeper into kingship. This seems to be 
for two reasons. One dives for finding something. And there are so many 
things that a king may wish to find. The dives can also be for pleasure, 
for becoming and remaining a kaj kulaah. And there is no end to this. 

We can also return to the previous line and see that appearances as 
well as embellishments are also like dives within dives. We can keep 
going deeper in the mire. We also see that the strategies of kingship are 
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more elusive than we may consider them to be. There are strategies 
withm strategies, quite like dives within dives g 

*w*'*. . p™, JX ° f 

We also note that the poet talks of Mate kaj kutaahiaari [many 
(swaggering) kmgdoms] Thus he is forewarning us that he is not only 
talking of Mahmood of Ghazni but of many like him. 


h kaj kulaab can also be a faqier. A king of his own life - one who has 
privilege over his own self. This of course is -internal’ kaj kutaahi, of 
dowg what we please without regard to the consequences (as long as 
that is in the general interest, and an action to satisfy the ego). 

We can also return to the dive within the condition of being in a 
dive, and internalise this state. Or we can recognise that kingship is an 
intricate, cyclical game. 


Rahaao/ refrain (Line 7): 

Qasam saccae Saahib di, maetj naahiaaij maet} naahiaaq 

By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 

The nothingness of the refrain now shows possibilities. There are 
dives within dives in this nothingness. Nothingness changes its nature. 

line 8: 

Aebiq koocae vie suno saiyyaatj, gumm hotyyaat} baadsbaahiaaij 

Listen confidantes! in this very street, vanished many sovereignties 

Here a meanin g of the previous line is made explicit. Saijyaatj (female 
friends) is a word used by faqeers for fellow faqeers. They address each other 
35 females perhaps because they consider themselves wedded to God. Or 
to muddy the physical and metaphoric genders, and work from a state of 
genderlessness, etc. The poet then is calling his female friends to a fact that 
he wishes to focus on. In this very alley (this earth, this place o 
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passage, this very land) many kingdoms have been lost. They h av 
experienced dives within dives. Of course we must distinguish betwe en 
kaj kulaahiaarj of the previous line, which means kingships or signs of 
sovereignty and baadshaahiaarj which means kingdoms or statehoods or the 
territorial expanses under the sway of kings. 

We can also read this line to say that many kingdoms have been lost 
in search of the self. We can also recognise the process of history which 
was extant at the time of the poet, or in his knowledge, with the guerrilla 
actions of the Sikhs, and of the Marhattas against kingdoms. Often these 
actions were not to take over kingship, but only to pick up pieces of a 
kingdom. The two, of course, converge and give another meaning to 
‘dives within a dive’ of the previous line. This is the street where dives 
within dives are made. The historical is merged into the spiritual. This 
too is through the magic mentioned in the penultimate antra (verse). 

Rahaao/refrain (Line 9): 

Qasam saccae Saahib di, maetj naahiaatj maetj naahiaatj 

By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 

The loss of kingship may also be the loss of temporal sovereignty to 
gain the spiritual. The negation may be the negation of temporal trappings. 

Line 10: 

Shaah Mahmood da maal luiyonaetj, Sacal sac sipaahiaatj 

Shaah Mahmood’s riches we’ve pillaged, SachaPs truth soldieries 

The poet creates a linkage between being and nothingness, between 
kings who come and go, and diving within dives in this kaafi. He now 
shows us Mahmood of Ghazni, the Turk from what is now Afghanistan 
who made many raids mostly into proto-Pakistan and each time 
returned to his native Ghazni (in modern Afghanistan). As always in 
such situations, laggards and weak spots in the long legions were 
attacked by local chiefs and bands of brigands. That scene is painted in 
this line. But the poet has a message. He tells us that looting looters is 
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We find linkages wuh other litres here. First it is made obvious that 
a ll soldiers also plunder (or did so in the poet’s time and before. 
Irregulars perhaps do just that even today). Secondly, Sachal and Saahib 
are the same m the poet’s audacious philosophy: God is Truth and so in 
Sachal, as his name also confirms. This is saying AnalHaq (I am Truth) in 
another way. In between the first and last lines, in which Saahib and 
Sachal hold sway, there is the story of man, his action and his destiny. 

The poem presents the soldiers of Truth as soldiers of both Sachal 
and the True God. They are finding the positive in negative acts (via 
apparently negative acts). The soldier of Truth loots the looter. The 
caravans of kings, especially those laden with booty and thus both 
‘heavy’ and less maneuverable and also single-minded in getting to the 
safety of their own domains, succumbed to small plunderers. Their 
flanks were always vulnerable and the anti-looter squads were stretched 
thus offering loopholes for such guerrilla action. 


One of the rang ilaahiaatj can be soldiers (perhaps even of the king’s 
own army) looting the king’s spoils. We see this as an allegory of what 
man does in life. Or at least what many men do. 


Rahaao/ refrain (Line 11): 

Qasam saccae Saahib di, maetj naahiaaq maetj naahiaan 

By the True Lord I swear, Pm naught, a naught my being carries 

The soldiers of Truth may not be fighting soldiers at all. This may 
a state of mind, a mental disposition. Also by its emphasis on 
nothingness, the king’s spoils have been made into nothing. And as the 
king has made nothing of someone else’s stuff, so are his possessions made 
nothing for him by secondary brigands. The cycle of nature continues. 
The hunter and the farmer ‘loot’ from nature. And others loot the hunter 
*nd farmer. And so on. Shaah Mahmood can also be seen as such a soldier, 
looted from looters. And so can those who looted him. And so on. 
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This takes us to an interesting situation about critiques and discussion 
(even such as this one). There appear to be two ernes mi e old poetry 
that we focus on. One, that all poets of the so called Sufi tradition are 
expounders of the concept of Wahdat al-Vujood (Unity of Being), And 
secondly, these poets talked of cycles of nature, of the many who came 
and many who went. All these comings and goings are always there. 

But when we read a kaafi, such as this one, we also need to put it into 
its historical situation and try to enjoy how discerning were these two 
understandings in the times. We also need to apply these feelings and to 
assess the flavour of what is being said in our own times. But we find 
solace of familiarity in reaching the two readings. To go out of them 
creates anxieties and involves making an effort. And it leads to unraveling 
the two as well as the concerns which accompany such unveiling. 

This kaafi shows us that in history no action is single-layered. All 
actions find a linkage, a connection, a unity. The players of power 
games, big and small, think they have the ultimate understanding of 
working a situation. But many ‘ultimate’ understandings come of the 
first (assumed) ‘ultimate’ understanding. The dance of life continues. 
The dancers change. 


Note: The rahaao of a kaafi is also a musical composition. We can alter 
the sequence of words when we sing. For example, the rahaao/itirim of 
this kaafi can be sung as follows: 

Maen naahiaatj, maetjnaahiaatj, qasam salcae Saabib di , maetj naahiaatj. 

Then after every antra (verse), the words maetj naahiaatj may be sung, 
then the rahaao/ refrain as above. 
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1 Kbyaal buqurgi Bahoij nah maeda, nah maqgaaij makhdoomi 

2 Nab vattpeer mashaaekh tpiasae, nab vatt naaotj najumi 

3 Nab vattHiijdi, Sirjdhh Sbaami, nah vatt Zaqg Roomi 

4 Sacal kith nahitj koee paeda, honda vie Maadumi 

GLOSSARY: 

Lin cl: 

Khyaal: s.m. Thought, conception, idea, notion, fancy; vision; spectre. 

Buzuigi: adj. Greatness, grandeur, dignity, eminence, high rank, 
seniority. 

ilahoty. prep. One side; this way; inclination, leaning (towards). 
Makhdoomi: Served, waited on (The situation of being a Makhdoom)\ 
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- s.m. One who is served, a master, lord; - an epithet of Muslim p ( 
[hereditary spiritual guides who are almost invariably also f eUc Jj 
landowners. (Makhdooms are invariably landlords with jaagirs or J an ^ 
gifted by kings, mainly by the British)]. 

Line 2: 

Vatt: adv. Then. 

Peer s.m. A (hereditary) saint, and/or spiritual guide; old man; a 
holy man, a partiarch, a prelate. 

Mashaaekh: (pi. of shaekh ): s.m. Old or aged man; elder; holy 
person; doctor, patriarch; dervaesh, a synonym for peer. 

Thiasae: We became, from ttina/hona: v.n. To be, to exist; to subsist. 

Naaoq: s.m. Name; named; well known as. 

Najumi: adj. & s.m. Astrologer, astronomer, palmist, reader of 
fortunes, predictor of the future; astronomical; astrological. 

Line 3: 

Hindi: ad). & s.m. Belonging or relating to ancient, Muslim-ruled or 
British ruled India; Indian (Hind was properly restricted to the upper 
provinces between Sutlej and Benares, or the Ganges basin). 

Sindhi: adj. & s.m. Belonging to the Indus basin, properly the lands 
south of the confluence of the five rivers of the Punjaab or a little 
further south. 

Shaami: adj. & s.m. Syrian; Arab. 

Zaqgi: adj. and s.m. Of Ethiopia, Moor, Negro; black. (Early Africans 
who the Arabs knew were from Zanzibar (an island on the coast of 
Tanzania, now a part of it). Zanzibar was first ‘colonised’ by Arab setders 
who gave the epithet Zaqgi for all people who were of the Negroid races). 

Roomi: s.m. and adj. Inhabitant of the Eastern Roman empire, 
properly west of Room or west of Syria. [The capital of the later split 
Roman Empire was Constantinople (now Istanbul) in modern 
Turkey]; (loosely) Turk. 
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saol-u 

Line 4: 

Kith: adv. Somewhere; anywhere; wherever; withersoever; - ever, 
anyhow, by any chance. 

jW a ;part adj. Born, created, manifest; apparent, revealed. 
Mazdum/: part. adj. Lacking, wanting, not found, non-existent. 

1 My thoughts are not to eminence inclined, nor I ask to be the master 

2 Neither then prelates, elders we became, nor then my name’s Astrologer 

3 Neither Indian, Sindhi, Arab, nor to being a Negro or Turk aver 

4 Sachal nowhere is anyone present, within nothingness we occur 


NOTES: 

This dobra is autobiographical. It presents an important aspect of the 
poet’s life - his rejection of accepting the gaddi (seat) of hereditary 
/wrhood. It goes on to envelop a major concept, philosophy and 
aspiration of the poet. (A dobra started as a two liner. But it became the 
name of a genre of a verse of two, three, four, and sometimes more lines). 

Line 1: 

Kbyaal bu^urgi dahoi} nab maecla, nab maqgaatf makhdoomi 

My thoughts are not to eminence inclined, nor I ask to be the master 

I don’t think about eminence (and all the attendant reverence), says 
the poet. I am not even inclined towards such status, he continues. He 
says that he does not ask for the status of being a peer (hereditary saint 
and/or spiritual guide). 

The message is quite categorical. But it has significant implications. First, 
that eminence, particularly when laced with age, attracts reverence. Perhaps 
the poet wishes us to question that. Secondly, we delve on the meaning of 
the word makhdoom and how it has been corrupted by many makhdooms. 
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We may marvel at how anyone can have himself addressed as makhfo 
and similar titles (and expect and get makhdoomi from people). The 
makhdoom means one who is served; a master, a lord. It sounds so 
presumptuous to have the feeling and attendant actions of being ^ 
who is served. Of course some makhdooms (read ‘big peer) of bygone ag e 
may have found a philosophical inversion of those who serve and 
found serving others as the reason for being served. But the epithet is 
now common and its meanings are ‘one who expects and gets service 
from his disciples’ - a ‘lord’ with both spiritual and temporal domain 
over his disciples (read as vassals). 


As the poet focuses on the words and we unravel them, we are 
surprised that people apply such an epithet and quality to themselves in 
the twenty-first century. People in the ambit of the makhdoom behave as 
they must serve this master. But what is more interesting is that the poet 
ridiculed the idea in the eighteenth/nineteenth centuries, perhaps well 
before the current crop of makhdooms had been promoted or retained 
m this status and, for the price of support, given lands by the British. 
Or their holdings were brought into the preview of the new legal system. 

This focus has been created by others also, even earlier than 

Sachal Sarmast. Sheikh Saadi (born 1174 AD), the famous Faarsi 
(Persian) poet, said. 


Harr kae khidmat kard ou makhdoom shud 
Harr kae khud ra deed ou mehroom shud 


(Everyone who serves becomes a makhdoom 

Everyone who looks at himself wretchedness will assume) 


The above couplet gives both stories and their interrelationships. 
First, what the hereditary prelates worked with: since they served their 
disciples, they were entitled to be served or would naturally be served, 
- such being a ‘law of nature’ - and may be called makhdoom. What has 
happened to makhdooms is present in the second part of the line Only 
Saadi’s prediction (or another ‘natural law’) has not happened. 
Makhdooms live in plenty and are served. However they do perform a 
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service as all feudal lords do, and dispense justice «,i. j- 

peace between people and groups and o™ 'a f sputes ’ ™ ake 

psychological assistance ,n a society where mental health is a low 

Pn0r T ° J n tUtl0nS ' Sh ° uld the « ‘his service entitle them to 

** “ thC British have heredi ^ Wds? There 

are them 7 !, § T"?” 5 t0 tlus q ue «*on. Sachal Sarmast does 

not address them here. But he repeatedlv writhe • . i • 

, L • • I 7 ly wntes the mstitution 

of hereditary saints/spintual guides. 

i . ence or status of reverence), 

something tantamount to a shut-up call. It precludes discussion and 

eschews dialogue. What the elder or eminent person says is second 
only to the Gospel and is accepted or at least acquiesced to. There is of 
course no rejection of age. But the poet is against age-ism. Makbdoomi (the 
privileges of the title of hereditary saints) he rejects, though in this line 
he merely says that he does not ask for them. 


Line 2 : 

Nab vattpeer mashaaekh thiasae, nah vatt naaotj najumi 

Neither then prelates, elders we became, nor then my name’s Astrologer 

The first part of the line has been discussed above. It confirms that 
it is because of his inclinations that Sachal Sarmast did not become a 
hereditary spiritual guide. He was from such a family and the 
opportunity was his. By presenting the words peer and shaekh as 
synonyms, but writing one as a singular and the other as a plural, he 
carries the whole institution with him, by any name. He tells us that 
not only did he not become a peer, or one of the peers, he will have none 
of it. Then he goes on to give another assumed attribute of peers - 
prediction, or surrogate prophethood. The poet laces the line with 
irony bordering on contempt, which overflows into the first line also. 
He does this by the word vatt (then), which is repeated four times in 
this dohraa ). The word is innocent enough, but its placement brings out 
the irony. It seems to be both a compulsion and a stratagem - 

something suspect and not acceptable. 
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Hereditary spiritual guides almost invariably carry the aura of 
only prediction but also of the ability to influence future events, 'j’j. 1 
seeing into the future is a tool that enhances reverence for them. ^ 
poet reduces this quality to that of a professional soothsayer. He say s 
my name then is also not an astrologer. Or read another way, ‘j aQj 
not a known astrologer’. 

Perhaps what the poet is communicating is that such titles and lif e 
style, which are negated in the first two lines, are for the ordinarily 
endowed. These are compulsions of man. They circumvent merit and 
action. But we are born in a flow and move in it. This too is our 
compulsion: to become a certain type of person. We keep getting 
moulded into what are other’s expectations from us. This dohraa focus 
on these compulsions and negate them, to free us from them. His own 
example stands stalwart behind him and his message. He tells us that 
all these were opportunities which were available to me, but he did not 
take them. He is too good a poet to proselytise and ask us directly to 
do the same. Also he has a completely different agenda in the dohraa, as 
we shall see. But elitism is being negated. We do all sorts of things for 
ourselves. We manipulate others and strategist almost always to seek 
personal gain. The poet tells us that he went on another way, which 
was acceptable to him. He seems to imply that man’s real recognition 
comes from what he does, not what his label is. 


Line 3: 

Nah vatt Hitjdi, Siijdhi, Shaami, nah vatt Zatjgi Roomi 

Neither Indian, Sindhi, Arab, nor to being a Negro or Turk aver 


Here races and people labeled through geographical or territorial entities 
are presentedjhe poet says that he is none of these. He is not Hindi (or 
Hmdustann (Hindustan, as John Platts said, is properly the lands between 
the Sude, and Benares or pnman y the Ganges Basin). Nor is he S# or 
from the lower Indus basm. (Sindh is the name of the river that the British 
called Indus It is called Mehraan in the area now called Sindh). Sindhi 
is also a label of those who speak the language, which is also called Sindhi). 
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Sbo""' means Syrian, but really refers to Arabs. The reason is that 
Damascus was the capital of the Arab empire for many centuries. Zangi 
refers to negroes. e name was first coined when Arabs came into 
contact with the inhabitants of Zanzibar and referred to them as Zangi. 
Zoom refers to Roman. Roman rule had included Syria. Later the Roman 
empi fe s P^ r anc * the Eastern Roman empire had its capital at 
Constantinople. Arabs continued to call it Room (their word for Rome). 

The above is an encapsulated background of the words. But these 
words are also attributes. Perhaps the poet is saying something very 
interesting - that race is an attitude. Perhaps he is saying that we should 
look beyond race, into humanity. Be a person, not a race, he seems to say. 
He is none of these he confirms. What he leaves unsaid is that he is 
human, but that is what he is really saying. And yet these negations 
also carry the baggage of Unity of Being and create linkages with God. 

Line 4: 

Sacal kith, nahiq koee paeda, hotida vie Maadumi 

Sachal nowhere is anyone present, within nothingness we occur 

The dobra takes a turn here. And we realise that the ground was 
being prepared in the previous lines for this one. The poet is forthright 
in the first part of the line - no one is present anywhere, he says. The 
second part of the line says that ‘within’ he is nothing. 

The word maadumi (non-existence, nothingness) draws us towards itself 
and we go to old eastern philosophies which tell us that we came from 
non-being. There was nothingness, but it had potential. The universe 
came from this nothingness. (We will return to this nothingness). Indeed 
everything was in Adam before he was bora, including this nothingness. 

We are nothing within, says the poet, so why should we take any of 
die titles of race and status seriously? The concept of maaya seems to be 
at work here - all the world is an illusion, it tells us. 

Maadumi (non-being) waylays us. It rhymes so closely with makbdoomi, 
giving that position the whole gamut of nothingness. It also conveys to 
^ that all the titles listed previously mean nothing. 
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By including his own experience, the poet is cementing a though 
making nothingness concrete. It isn’t easy to see the nothingness i n 
he implies, it involves giving up all the concrete positions. We have^ 
do this practically. ‘Like I did’, the poet says, and shows us the way 
this ‘nothingness’. 

Sachal is revealed nowhere he says, because within he is a non 
being. But we can also read this line as a question mark. Then it 
reverses its meaning. Man is born as all the above. Then he has to gi Ve 
up everything, to become a person. Or the concept of being nothing i s 
questioned. And so on. 

Sachal Sarmast thinks and makes us think in paradoxes. Nothing is 
revealed nowhere, he seems to say. Whatever is revealed is in negation. 
Being only comes from non-being. It is permanent negation. Man is 
not in the faces that are revealed. He hides behind labels. But then he is 
really nothing. 

This emphasis on nothingness, indeed this passion for it, goes back to 
the concept that nothingness has unlimited possibility and potential. 
What has happened has happened. The age-old thought is how to negate 
oneself so that one can go into the limitless possibility of non-being. 
Sachal says he has this nothingness in him. So does our Sufi tradition. 

The poet tells us that he does not want to be any of these labels. He 
does not want to be revealed anywhere. His being is to achieve non- 
being. He wants to become limitless. This is an attribute of God. Man is 
limited (under all labels), but God is limitless, says the Quraan. The poet 
is affirming that he views himself and God as the same. This is a more 
audacious espousal of the words AnalHaq (I am Truth). He tells us in the 
line that he has not been revealed anywhere. He is in nothingness. 
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tftftfczftfojftfcJ, fhuftn inform ft 

9 ft 3 * fkvm V* t ^ few 7 * ft 
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ii ft 3* ftrvm & f, u&t&ft df&xfawft ft 

12 € ] ft wfo, for ft 

i3 ft s* $ftt fkvm &*¥,&& ^ <rx fawn ft 


l Maeq taaq koiy khyaal haaq vo, bun labhsaaq vi naal khyaal dae 
2 Zuhad ibaadat taqwa taa'at, aahan kamm kushaaldae 
3 Maeq taaq koiy khyaal haaq vo, bun labhsaaq vi naal khyaal dae 
4 Fikar aehiq vie faani thivaeq, vaekhaeq jorjamaal dae 
5 Maeq taaq koiy khyaal haaq vo, bun labhsaaq vi naal khyaal dae 
6 Aehiq jo manql sae’ee vaesan, saahib jo ahwaal dae 
7 Maeq taaq koiy khyaal haaq vo, hun labhsaaq vi naal khyaal dae 
8 Maeq deedaar, deedaar maeq vie, pehrem vaes wisaal dae 
9 Maeq taaq koiy khyaal haaq vo, hun labhsaaq vi naal khyaal dae 
io Asaaq ohae aagaah nahiq jo, aashiq shae shakaal dae 
ii Maeq taaq koiy khyaal haaqvo, hun labhsaaq vi naal khyaal dae 
12 Sacalsac karaenda'aeq qiahir, ilia kaan qataaldae 
13 Maeq taaq koiy khyaal haaq vo, hun labhsaaq vi naal khyaal dae 

GLOSSARY 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Khyaal: s.m Thought, opinion, surmise, idea, notion, fancy, 
imagination; - delusion; - a kind of song. 
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Vo: intj. A sound for hailing or attracting someone’s attention. 

N**l ; p 0St P n “ & adv. In the company (of) in company (with), along 
(with)) in connection (with), with, together. 

line 2: 

Zuhad: s.m. Abstinence; continence; devotion; practicing a discipline, 
disciplined piety. 

Jbaadat: s.m. Religious service, worship, adoration, devotion; humble 
or submissive obedience; meeting obligations of man to God. 

Taqwa: s.m. Fear of God, piety; preserving or guarding oneself from 
sin; abstinence; continence. 

Taa’ac (same as itaa’at): s.f. Obedience, submission; reverence, worship. 

Aahan: (They) are, etc.; from hotia: v.n. To be, to exist; to be born; 
to become; to attain (to), &c. 

Kushaal: adj. Difficult, hard, painful; intricate, knotty; - laziness. 
Line 4: 

Fikan s.f. & s.m. Thought, consideration, reflection; deliberation, 
opinion, notion, idea, imagination, conceit; anxiety, grief, sorrow. 

Faani: adj. Passing away, transitory, fleeting, evanescent. 

Thhaen: Are; may become, from thina/hona : v.n. To be, to exist; to 
subsist; to become; to attain (to), &c. 

Joh s.m. Joining, junction, union, connection; poetry. 

Jamaal: s.m. Beauty, comeliness; pleasingness; elegance. 

line 6: 

Mznzil: s.m. A place for alighting, an inn, a dwelling, mansion, 
Nation; a day’s journey; a stage (in travelling, or in divine life). 

Sae’ee: (Same as sou)-, pron. The same, the same one, that very one. 
VaesaA: Will go, from vaena/jaana: v.n. To go, to depart, to pass, to 
Pass away; to be lost, to disappear. 
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■ nn«essed of, endowed with; - compani, 
5aa/w&.- s.m. Possessing, p great m an, governor, chief’ 

associate, comrade; possessor, ow > lef; 

God. 

(pi. of haal, but used as a sing.): s.m. State, condition; Case . 
circumstances; state of affairs. 


Line 8: 

Deedaar: s.m. Sight, vision; or being face to face with the beloved 
(or Beloved), or face to face with beauty (or Beauty). 

Pehrem: I wear, I wore, etc.; from peherna/pehenna: v.t. To put on, to 
wear (clothes, shoes, &c.); to dress. 

Vaes: (same as bhaes ): s.m. Appearance; dress, guise, garb; disguise, 
personation; any sect of jogis. 

Wisaal: s.m. Meeting, interview (particularly with a beloved or 
Beloved); union, conjunction; (in the language of Sufis) dying, death 
(and meeting or union with the Friend). 


Line 10: 


Ohae: emphat. pron. That only; like that. 

Aagaah: s.m. Informed or apprised (of), privy (to); knowing. 

Aashiq: s.m. & adj. Loving passionately, amorous, enamoured, in 
love; - a passionate lover, a lover. 

Shae: s.f. A thing, object; a matter, an affair; an article. 

Shakaal: s.m. The rope which ties two legs of a horse; imposture; 
pretence, pretext. [If the word is ashkaal: Forms, figures, shapes, 
appearances, semblances. If the word is Isbkaal: Ambiguity, difficulty, 
suspicion, painfulness. If the word is shakaal which means constructor, 
then its meaning is construction (of things). If the word is derived from 
shak then the word may mean those who doubt. If the word is from sbukb 
(parrot) then it may mean those who parrot things (and don’t do 

Line 12: 


Zaahir: adj. & s.m.: Outward, 


exterior, external, extrinsic, exoteric- 
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flja: adv. & conj. If not, otherwise, besides. 

fyri: (same as kaaranj: s.m. Cause, motive, purpose, reason. 

Qatari: s.m. A great slayer; killer, murderer; a war in which there is 
slaughter. (The other kind of war, in which there is no slaughter is called 

jaidljdaal). 


i Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 
2 Abstinence, worship, piety, submission, matters of hard abstraction 
3 Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 
4 In this thought we become evanescent, seeing into beauty’s coupling junction 
5 Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 
6 This very destination they’ll go to, those lords of the situation 
7 Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 
g I*m in vision, vision’s in me, wearing garments of fruition 
9 Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 
10 We’re not privy to those, who’re lovers of things and machination 
li Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 
12 Sachal makes truth extrinsic, save for reasons of extermination 
13 Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 


NOTES: 

Rzhaao /refrain (Line 1): 

Maerj taatf koiy khyaal haatj vo, bun lafaksaaij vi naal khyaal dae 

^ hi some notion, now I may be found too with notion 

I am some notion, some thought, some apparition, some 
^Prehension, some kind of song, says the poet. The word khyaal is 
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expansive and has a wide range of meanings. It says a great de a | 
including that one is both real and unreal, a mere opinion (of someon e 
else), or a delusion. The concept of maaya is present in it. So i s ^ 
concept that our being is our thought, what the French philosophy 
Rene Descartes formulated as Cogito ergo sum (I think, therefore lam*). 

But the poet is also saying that since he is a notion, a though^ 
therefore he’ll only be found in a notion. (If we take the word lab^saatj to 
mean 1 will search’, then these can be searches for the self as well as a 
circumspect attitude towards other matters which the poet specifies in this 
kaafi. What he leaves unspecified is also in the ambit of being unravelled. 

The above readings take both khyaals in the line as having the 
same meaning. But the word can be read to mean differently in the 
two places. The first is perhaps ‘notion’ and that is the being of the 
poet. The second is naal khyaal, or that we have to go with in a 
search (for the search, etc.). 

The poet is hailing others and saying that he is a khyaal. This is not 
introspection but a declaration. 

The poet also says that he is some notion. This opens the gates to 
more than one way: ‘there are many notions and I am one of them’ 
or ‘I am a part of Notion’ or ‘I am just a notion’, etc. We are led to 
consider the whole history of khyaal (in all its meanings). Khyaal has 
been developed affirmed, negated, and new khyaals have come to the 
fore. The first khyaal in the line then becomes what has happened 
already and resulted in the being of the poet, or where Thought (etc.) 
is today. The repetition of the word khyaal then suggests analysis and 
review. Of development (through all the ways available to man, 
positive and negative, etc.). 

There may be a play here, with the poet using another word - 
kiffaal. This word means ‘a kind of song, a species of measure w 
versification; play, sport, fun, freaks, pranks, frolics’. Then the line 
would say that, ‘I am in some song/play, etc., and I’ll be found in a 
song/play, etc. We may enjoy this reading but it is much more likely 
that the poet is using the word khyaah& notion. 
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Line 2: 

luhad ibaadat taqwa taa'at, aahan kamm kushaal dae 

Abstinence, worship, piety, submission, matters of hard abstraction 

What is the poet going to rummage? Four items’ are given in this 
line: abstinence, worship, piety and submission. These are matters 
n o one touches. They form both a core of religious practices and 
present a code of laudable behaviour. The poet wishes to open them 
up and to understand them; to search out what they involve and 
why they have become inviolate, and why we take them as articles 
of faith. As the poet says this we are encouraged to look closely at 
these elements of piety. As we do this we may understand more 
than we do now, though rationality and logic are never enough to 
make us understand. We try everything. The act of seeing these 
aspects of a pious life as explorable, and indeed exploring them, may 
enhance our understanding. We may also be able to differentiate 
between the real thing and what passes as all these qualities. Of 
course this is going to be difficult, the poet assures us. These are 
abstract concepts with real and physical manifestations. That 
perhaps is what the poet wishes us to recognise. It is what we do 
that is more important than what we think about these abstractions. 

The poet said in the first line that he was an abstraction and would 
apply the mind to everything. Then he presents us the first set of 
abstractions to which he is going to apply thought. Now the abstractions 
all become people and their actions. The poet too is personated. We can 
now apply these abstractions to the actions of people. And then return 
to the abstractions with an enhanced understanding. 

The word kushaal also means ‘laziness’. If we take this meaning we 
can read the line to say that all the acts of piety, in abstraction, are 
matters of laziness. We don’t explore them. Or those who carry these 
thoughts in their mind may be too lazy to practice them. 

The word taat is used in Punjaabi. So is the word itaat (which has the 
same meaning, and is the source word in Arabic). The poet chooses the 
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abbreviated version and drops the <rf/(with all that the letter sy mbo| . 
for Sufis) perhaps to tell us that all these qualities are not practi J* 
full (and we do not do too well with half measures). "> 

Rah a bo/ refrain (Line 3): 

Maeij taarj koiy khyaal haaq vo, hun labh saa1 l vi naal khyaal dae 

Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 

The refrain brings back the abstraction of the self. The search fo r 
the poet will also be in abstraction. This is a hard search. 

Line 4: 

Fikar aehitj vieJaani tkivaeq, vaekhaeq jorjamaal dae 

In this thought we become evanescent, seeing into beauty’s coupling junction 

This is a large line. First it tells us that in concerns for the four 
qualities mentioned in the previous line we perish. Many of us seem to 
focus on these qualities to the exclusion of living full lives and 
celebrating the wide expanse of gifts of God. Why do we do so? Perhaps 
in the hope, indeed the expectation of seeing Beauty. In aspiring for 
seeing how Beauty and we unite. Perhaps even to seek union with Him. 

The presence of Beauty, even of beauty, always pulls us towards 
itself. We peer with our eyes and are impelled towards it with our 
whole being. Indeed beauty makes us whole (even if temporarily) 
when we are broken’. Here the situation gets interesting. We ‘die’ for 
our concerns for abstinence, worship, piety, and submission and we 
want to be made whole by Beauty. The matter of Sufis considering 
death as union with the Friend (or at least the opportunity for union) 
with the Beloved, with Beauty is also here. There is also the Sufi 
concern of the arrow hitting the target’ and gaining msaal (union with 
the beloved) which we shall meet in a later line. Jor also means taking 
good aim. If the arrow does not reach its mark it perishes like concerns 
for abstract qualities and does not gain union with Beauty. Then there 
is the question; what is it that makes us live mjamaal (beauty; Beauty)? 
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Here then are present both what is intact and that which is (or has 

aevounng concerns for) annihilation. For many Sufis, in that a nnih ilation 
is the potential ot meeting the Beloved. 

Some Sufi thought presents a maze which is also present in this line. 
h S ays that the concept for annihilation has a coupling of Beauty in it. 
Concerns ma y e estructive. But destruction via concerns may not be 
the route to the sought after ‘annihilation’. The route is some other, 
such as action to gain it. 


Sachal Sarmast is not convinced, in any of his verse, of annihilation 
as a way of meeting the Beloved or Beauty. He is an exponent of baqaa 
(remaining in immortality). He considered 'passing away* (faani bona) a 
weakness of thought and concept. He opts for jor jamaal which he 
presents as a creative force. This is ‘affirmative Sufism’ and not which 
sometimes has nihilism associated with it. He seems to seek the 
objective, development of truth. 

Jor also has poetic connotations. Jor jorna means writing poetry. With 
this meaning the line becomes the story of a poet who thinks of 
abstractions, converts them into images and creates poetry (connecting 
thoughts, images and words) of beauty. 


Rahaao/refrain (Line 5): 

Maeij taafj koiy khyaal haaij vo, bun labtsaarj vi naal khyaal dae 

Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 

The refrain assures us that these searches for the poet can be made 
in the mind. Beauty can be found there too. 

Line 6: 

Aebiijjo marrylsae’ee vaesan, saahibjo ahwaaldae 

This very destination they’ll go to, those lords of the situation 

“Who will reach the man^lV (see Glossary) is the rhetorical question 
here. It is answered in the second part of the line: those who know 
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matters, conditions, situations, says the poet. T is very pl ace 
alighting on this earth is the inn which is being searched. Th 0se 
who know it (by the application of khyaal ) know this. They are i 
ones who are aware. Awareness is not bestowed, it is a product of 
khyaal (thought, notion, etc.). 

Another reading of the line tells us that only they go to this very 
station (also a meaning of manyl) who are in frenzy (also a meaning 0 f 
haal). The plural (ahrnal) probably tells us that a single frenzy will not 
do it. 

Another reading is that only they will reach any stage of the divine 
life who know the conditions and situations of others. Circumspection 
is thus included in khyaal. This khyaal \% not only introspection. 

Sahah-e-ahwaal are also people who physically experience the present 
moment. Only they will go to the manql, says the poet. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 7): 

Maerj taaij koiy khyaal haatj vo, hurt labksaaq vi naal khyaal dae 

Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 


The last antra contains people. They are the searchers. The rahaao 
says the searcher is a thought which searches in thought. The concrete 
and the abstract are being merged. 

Line 8: 

Mae V deedaar, deedaarmaeq vie, pehrem vaes tvisaal dae 

I m in vision, vision’s in me, wearing garments of fruition 

I am in a (or the) vision (or Vision) and the vision (or Vision) is in 
me, says the poet. This line goes much further than the proclamation 
... (I nm Truth) made by Mansoor Hallaaj, which cost him his 

hfe (or was made the reason for killing him). This fact is not lost on the 
poet. We shall see this as we go on with this kaafi. 

The image of the drop in the ocean and the Ocean in the drop is hem 
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Of course it goes further. There is ^ here, zwis physical, not 

conceptual- This is happening, says the poet. The poet tells us that he 

is wearing the garments of union. Again a physical condition. All this 
is brought about by awareness via khyaal. 

Wearing (or changing) vaes (garments, guise, etc.) in an old metaphor 
for mibap [a word that has visual (union) and jor (junction), etc., in its 
meaning]. is is not sudden milaap, but for which one prepares and is 
fjy ‘dressed’ the part with mental and physical disposition that leads to 
union. Vaes (dress) is also the man (or woman). It speaks of the condition, 
notion, and world view of a person. In a miniature in Lahore Museum, 
Raadha (the consort of Krishn’) is wearing Krishn’s clothes and he is 
wearing her s, symbolising union of the whole personality being assumed 
by a lover. The beloved assumes the lover’s personality. Now, 
symbolically, there is no difference between then. They are one. Some 
faqeers wear woman s clothes as an expression of fusing Yin and Yang, and 
becoming genderless. This is also one way of dressing for wisaal (union 
with the beloved) - the fruition of all notion and physical action that is 
presented thus far in the kaafi. Vaes then is also the mental (via khyaal) and 
physical (via deedaar ) condition that prepares us for union with the 
Beloved. The poet is saying that he is in that state. He is ready. Indeed 
not only is he in Vision, Vision is in him. The Lord and he interpenetrate. 

Vaes is also disguise. The poet is also telling us that we create 
misconceptions (for others and ourselves). This we do intentionally. They 
may be purposive lovers, or naive ones who think they can dissemble their 
way through matters of essence. They are not aashiq (love-stricken; lovers). 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 9): 

* 

M.aeij taatj koiy khyaal haatj vo, huri labhsoar} vi naal khyaal dae 

I’m some notion, now I may be found too with notion 

Notion and vision are merged. A haze develops. There is something 
>n notion, in the vision. That’s where the poet may be found. His 
Material existence is being consigned to non-existence. 
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Line 10: 

Asaat] ohae aagaah nahirjjo, aashiq shae shakaal dae 

We’re not privy to those, who’re lovers of things and machination 

We are not aware like those intense lovers of things and those gi Ven tQ 
machinations. (The word shakaal is not included in most dictionaries. 
meaning that fits here is not certain. The word used by the poet may have 
been different (see Glossary) or, as sometimes happens, a poet uses a word 
with a meaning that dictionaries have not picked up, etc.). In any event, 
the presentation of the word shae (thing) leads us to think of possessions. 
Here we are persuaded to think of stages of love. Perhaps the first stage of 
love is to ‘possess’ the beloved. And, according to ancient writings, the 
tenth and last stage of love is birha (longing for the Beloved - after having 
tasted union). The poet says that his love is not of the possessive stage or 
bent. It is rising above possessiveness which gives us that experience of 
love. The line tells us that this is a stage of awareness (being aagaah). 

If love is only upto possessing the beloved, the physical 
manifestation of love becomes a thing, an object. Shae shakaal may be 
like being tied (like a horse with a foreleg tied with a hind leg, who 
then cannot run away) to possessions, of viewing the beloved as a 
thing, an object that must be possessed. We can also look at the 
difference between love and lust. The latter is an intense desire for 
possession. (That perhaps is an act of hate, not of love?). We are shown 
a state of love that is above possessiveness, and a route to Love. 

If the word shakaal is ashkaal (faces), then the meaning is that the 
poet wishes to assure us that Love is not with things or faces. It is not 
skin deep (as is the love of so very many of us). If the word is a 
corruption of ishkaal, it may mean that the poet is not in an ambiguous 
love, full of suspicions. If the word is sbakkaal then it may mean 
those who construct things - such as idol worshippers. If the word is 
a derivative of the word shakk - coining a word for those who have 
shakk - then doubters are eliminated. Finally if the word is sbttkkaal- 
derived from shukka (a parrot; then excluded are those who merely 
parrot things (and do not apply khyaal). The poet certainly has 
put us in considerable difficulty to work out a meaning for the line. 
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Was this intended? Don’t all the meanings make the line more 
interesting? e * ne P resents awareness as a key and love of a certain 
kind may be a digression. But the poet is presenting Love (which 
excludes things and sbakaal ). That love may be the route to 
recognising, God. The ‘recognition’ of God may then be the 
awareness of being awake. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 11): 

MaeiJ taan koiy khyaal haai} vo, bun labhsaatj vi naal khyaal dae 

I’m some notion, now I may be found too with notion 

The refrain takes guidance from the previous antra (verse) and says 
that what notions are worked on in thought are not those of lovers 
who do machinations. This is awareness without any adjective. 

Line 12: 

Sacalsac karaenda’aet} %aahir, ilia kaan qataaldae 

Sachal makes truth extrinsic, save for reasons of extermination 

One reading of the line is that the ‘truth’ that the poet wishes to reveal 
is limited. He is going virtually all the way, just short of being slaughtered. 
Another reading is that truth is being revealed to cause slaughter. 4 

The line leads us to the two kinds of wars - which is unstated 
here -jadaal, in which there is no slaughter, and qataal in which there is. 
We are also led to consider that Islaam is a condition of peace, 
therefore qataal is something else. There is also a meaning hidden here, 
that religionists perpetrate slaughter. They do so because their view of 
the truth is different from the version of others. 

While the poet may be presenting these undercurrents he is also 
saying that the notions he had started with have now become an act. 
He has done the act. He has ‘shown’ the ‘truth’. 

The word %aahir is presented in a way that what is made extrinsic is 
not the whole truth. The whole truth is in the essence. And it cannot 
be revealed fully. 
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We are also shown a face of fear that stops us from reaching the m 
T here is fear of slaughter. But what or who will be slaughtered, and J 
do we have the fear? This is clearly a different feeling, a notion thl 
preserves this life and does not welcome annihilation. It says ‘yes’ t0 Jjfe 
through life on the safer side of a razor s edge (if there is such a place) 

All cliches start as wisdom and become hackneyed with overuse. Then 

they lose their meaning. They are stewn all over the kaafi - %uhad, ibaadat 
taqwa, taa’at ; jaani, jamaal, jorjamaal, manfil, saahab-e-ahwaal, deedaar, vaes, uns ^ 
aagaah, aahsiq, sac, %aabir (and hidden with it, baatin). These are all matters 
issues, feelings, actions of great import. They are held in high esteem. 
They are powerful and sacrosanct in Sufi lore. They have also been 
hijacked by ritual and dogma. The poet tells us that now he wishes to 
apply khyaal to all of them, perhaps to get to their original meaning. 7 ^ 
going to open the cliches to understand them (anew), the poet is saying. 
But don’t open them up to what creates slaughter, he continues. 

There is a lot of alliteration in this kaafi. It is strongest with the ? 
sound, which is the rhyme (kaafia). Then there are seen (s) and sheen (sb) 
sounds. They come out beautifully in the sixth line with the softer s 
sound in the first word and then the repetition of the harsher sb sound 
in the second part of the line, as if the poet is saying with sound that 
this is not ok - an onomatopoeia of sorts which also asks us to hush up 
or to go into silence in this matter. In this meaning the sb sound is 
universally applied. The softer s sound returns in the last line with the 
words Sachal and sac, both showing us that these are matters of 
softness. We realise that all this is, in sound, juxtaposed with qataal 
which has a harsh sound and is the harshest of actions. Rhythms are 
expressing meanings here and giving support to, and sometimes 
counterpointing, what the words say. Words and sounds dance with 
each other, and take us with them. 

The threat and real prospect of slaughter is behind the kaafi. Yet the 
poet is saying his piece. In some other kaafis he is even more forthright 
in these views and presentations and perhaps even more in the volumes 
of his work that he destroyed at the ‘suggestions’ of those who were 
probably cliche-mongers in his view. 
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There is a threat present in virtually every society. Go against some 
cliched norms and watch out! There is always a kind of truth that is not 

* n . 6 in _^ ests ° societ y- There is always a limit to tolerance in every 
society. ose w o cross the limit are ostracised or worse. But there 
are also trut s that the poet is highlighting to which society reacts 
violently. Our Kalashnikov culture is in the same vein. But the culture 
was always there, only the weapons are new. What they did was and is 
the same. These are not weapons for robbing and revenge that are the 
response of bigotry and an inability to ‘bear’ the truth. Or that which 
is believed to be attacking certain fundamental beliefs clothed as cliches. 

The words and sounds, indeed the essences of what the poet presents 
as cliches are against violence or slaughter. Beauty is seen and there is 
deedaar (which is always of beauty). Without mentioning it, ugliness is 
excluded. But it is shown, as violence. Jorjamaal is shown. Deedaar has been 
achieved, not just fleetingly, but as the fifth line tells us, it is as intimate 
and interpenetrative as it can be: Deedaar within deedaar. And only for the 
second time in the kaafi, ‘I’ is mentioned. The notion of the first line 
becomes physical and T is in deedaar, and deedaar is I\ 

Writers always have a fear of managing words: which words reveal 
the truth, which create beauty, and which do not reach qataal. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 13): 

Maey taatj koiy khyaal haaij vo, bun labbsaat} vi naal khyaal dae 

Pm some notion, now I may be found too with notion 

The thoughts and notions that the poet had set out to explore have 
yielded results. Though he was being searched for, he has been busy in a 
notion. Sachal has reached the truth and revealed it. He has excluded 
what would create slaughters. He makes the world into a notion. 
Polarised positions and an inability to handle other points of view or 
dissent results in very physical actions. But if all is a notion, and to be 
looked at as a notion, tolerance would come into all equations. Then its 
one notion against another. Perhaps then our responses may not be 
through violence. That wish runs through the kaafi. But are we listening? 
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1 ri(/l P (5 r Du r zjfbvF, Htf) fftW U3 d(t OU 7 

2 fit/) Ou 7 Vihtft of(S U 7 , Htf! ufof 7 cS T PU 7 

3 Ou 7 H cF&U 7 5 $i, 33* HU Hd:Td' 

4 Ou 7 e? UK 33* Orff HU&, HU* 5? £& TFllU 7 

1 Joee tae na-paeda hoy a, soee thia vatt hurt paeda 

2 Joee paeda asal kanot} ha, soee thia napaeda 

3 Paeda so napaeda thivae, tadaatj sac sunaenda 

4 Paeda di kal taclaan posi Sacal, jadaatj thi vaesaeq napaeda 


GLOSSARY: 

Line 1: 

Joee: pron. The one, the very one, that one, he or she particularly- 

Na-paeda: s.m. Non-manifest; (that which exists) but has not 
appeared or does not appear; not evident; invisible; not to be found 

(often the meaning is presented as unborn, that which has never 
existed, non-existent). 
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Soee: adv. That one, that very one. 

Thia: v. past. Became. 

Vatt: adv. Again. 

fterfa.-s.rn. That which has appeared; manifested, manifest; created; 
perquisites. 

Line 2: 

Asal. s.m. Bottom, root, origin, base, foundation; original, source, 
an essential, a fundamental principle; original or primary signification. 
Kano$: prep. From. 

i/a; First and third pers. sing, of ‘be’: Was. 

Line 3: 

So: pron. For this purpose; that one; that very one. 

Thivae: Becomes, is; will become; from thina/hona: v.n. To be, to 
exist. 

Tadaan: adv. Then. 

Sad: s.m. True, real, veritable, genuine; truth; - adv. In truth, truly, 
verily, indeed; actually; in earnest; yes verily, yes; true. 

Sunaenda: Hears, listens, etc., from surina: v.t. To hear, to listen, to 
harken, to heed, mind, attend to, observe; to hear abuse, to be 
abused. 

Line 4: 

K&1: s.m. Knowledge, information, news, secret, discernment; 
m achine, instrument; - trap; - tomorrow, yesterday. 

Posi: Will come (their) way; will be understood (by them), (they) 
W ^1 gain; (they) will gain the secret (of). 

Jadaaip: adv. & conj. When. 

T&f vaesaeq: Will become, etc.; from vaenaljaana: v.n. To go, depart; 
Pass, to pass away; to be lost, to disappear; to be ruined. 
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, The one who becomes non-manifes., that one now again becomes 

2 The one who \vas manifest ftom the source, that veiy one becomes non-rmr,!^ 

5 The manifest thus becomes non-manifest, then truth hearest 
t Discernment of being manifest will come Sachal, when they become non-man^ 

NOTES: 

The poet takes up the matter of Creation as well as the Unity of Being 
from the angle of that which is manifest (that which may be easily seen 
by the eye and perceived by the mind) and that which is non-manifest. 
This is an old discourse in philosophy. We may explore the matter as 
the poet presents it. As we shall see, he presents a viewpoint dear to him. 

Line 1: 

Joee tae na-paeda hoy a, soee tpia vatt hun paeda 

The one who becomes non-manifest, that one now again becomes manifest 

‘The very one who becomes non-manifest’, says the poet is the first 
part of the line. Right from the start the concept that vacancy or 
emptiness has potential is evident. The one who became non-manifest, 
says the line, confirming that ‘the one’ was manifest before. When we 
talk of before and after, we talk of time. All this is happening ‘in time’ 
Being manifest also brings in space. The line becomes large. 

The second part of the line confirms that who had become non¬ 
manifest, or was non-manifest, now, again becomes manifest. We are 
being led to the creation of man. And to underscoring the concept 
of Unity of Being. In his own way, the poet is creating a physical linkage 
between God and man that is held in great repugnance by orthodox 
religionists. He is showing us the face of man, of nature, and saying that 
God is the name of the invisible. When He reveals himself, this is what 
He looks like. When God, who is timeless and spaceless, enters time and 
space, he also assumes these appearances. This keeps happening, the poet 
says with emphases, using the words, soee (the same, the very one), tM at 
(became), hun (now), and vatt (again), that are almost unwieldy for the line. 
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As we proceed with the dobra, we are told that there is traffic 
between the manifest and the non-manifest. Indeed that it is via the 
n on-mamfest that truth can be heard. The poet is not explicit if this 
journey is physical or parallel. 

The concepts here are also from Vedic thought. Indeed the description 
seems to be mainly from the Upanishadic period. In the Brbadaamyaka 
Upemsbad we are told: ‘Truly, there are two modes of Brahman, the 
formed and the formless, the mortal and the immortal, the stable and the 
unstable, the this and the that’. In earlier texts of the Vedas, Brahman is 
the locus of power in the Vedic cult and is seen as the vital force present in 
all manifestations of power: natural, human and divine. In the Upanishads 
Brahman is manifested differently to persons of different capacities, but is 
also seen as the sole principle of unity in the cosmos. The relationship of 
Aatmaatj (Universal spirit) and Brahman is presented as Aatmaatj, as the 
knower. Brahman is knowledge; Aatmaatj is the experienced source of 
bliss. Brahman is bliss. Aatmaatj is man’s being in the world, Brahman 
is man’s being as such. Aatmaatj is that ‘by which the unhearable becomes 
heard, the unperceivable perceived, and the unknowable known’. 

This seems to be a source of the concepts brought into Sufi 
thought by Sachal Sarmast. Other sources may also be tapped. 

Line 2: 

Joee paeda asal kanotj ha, soee thia na-paeda 

The one who was manifest from the source, that vety one becomes non-manifest 

We are led right to the source in this line. We are told there is a 
common source of both the manifest and the non-manifest. Here then 
is man (or nature, or both) born from the source. The poet puts this in 
the past tense with the use of the word ha (was), underscoring this 
happening ‘in time’. And he goes on to say that the same then became 
non-manifest. Could the poet be saying that when we talk of man we 
talk of the manifest, but when we talk of humanity, new synergies 
come to play and humanity becomes a manifestation of God and the 
essence’ of humanity becomes non-manifest? Or is he more direct and 
sa ying that God becomes man and even that man becomes God. 
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The line uses the word asal but also too? reminding us of our origin 
We may read as ‘not to be found’ the meanmg of aa-paeda. In this re^ 
the line tells us that despite coming from the source, an does little, 0r 
false work, and says he has done it all. Then he is nowhere to be found. 

A key word in this line is asal (see Glossary). It seems to also lead us 
to think that only that which is asal (not in nature, lor all is from that 
same source, but in action) will become non-mam est. 


line 3: 

Paeda so na-paeda thivae, tadaaq sac sunaenda 

The manifest thus becomes non-manifest, then truth hearest 

The manifest is the very one who becomes non-manifest, says the 
poet. This is the clearest presentation of this thought, and of 
transformation, in this dohra . The poet goes further by saying that only 
through this process truth is heard. Concrete to abstraction, then back to 
concrete and so on. This was a discourse of the times and took many 
shapes and most involving stages of development. At the beginning of 
this discourse is the acceptance of such a possibility and then aspiration 
for the drop becoming the ocean (from which the drop first emanated). 
This discourse was at the heart of the problem of Creation/Emanation, 
with orthodox views rigidly for Creation and those of Sufi thought 
equally firm on Emanation. Sachal Sarmast is a believer in emanation as 
creation is done by a Creator who is therefore separate from creation 
but if the Non-manifest becomes Manifest, then that is Emanation. 

This line also focuses on truth. Why has there always been a 
quest for truth? Perhaps because it is the hub of justice. And justice has 
been denied to man through the ages. Man therefore searches for it. 
But the poet is also saying something else. The manifest does not hear 
the truth (and therefore cannot provide justice or a just society). This 
is only the quality of the non-manifest. But truth is in our reach. First 
we have to become non-manifest. 

The matter of Creation (via Creation or Emanation) is also present 
here. We are being created all the time, the poet implies. In some pause 
we may become non-manifest. In that pause we may experience Truth. 
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The T "iith Zfj What We t Wish t0 hear which is in 

consonance w t conception of what is truth. And it eludes us. 
Whatever is manifest has many compulsions which are responsible for 
this- So we work on emptying the vessel’, making it ‘virgin’ again, if we 
are to receive or experience truth. Th tfaqeer does this by self-discipline 
jod a very simp e e in poverty. (This is how Sachal Sarmast lived all 
his life despite having ready access to a more affluent existence). Here 
the process is not only of emptying but of transformation, another 
matter that engulfs us all. We want to be what we are not. That 
thought is also present in this line. 


When will we hear the truth? That too is a perennial question. And 
usually man feels he hears the truth when he has lost the opportunity to 
benefit from it. Understanding mostly comes after the event. Also in this 
line is the idea that when the manifest needed the truth, it was unavailable. 
It only came his way when ‘he’ became non-manifest. Sac, like asal are big 
words (see Glossary) and man has always tried to grapple with them. The 
poet is doing the same here. He reminds us of our search for the eye-glass 
seller who can sell us one with which we can ‘see’ or discern truth. 


line 4: 

Paeda di kaltaBaan posi Sacal, jadaaq t±i vaesaeq na-paeda 

Discernment of being manifestwill come SachaVwhen tfieybecon^noftmanifest 

This line primarily reiterates what we have observed in the previous 
line. The poet confirms that the manifest will become non-manifest. 
And time makes its presence felt even more strongly. TaZaan of the 
previous line reverberates in our minds. Here the word is repeated and 
followed by jaHaaq later in the line. These words are onamatoepic and 
have the presence of a clock striking. The word fc»/also means a machine 
and reinforces the clock image the poet is creating. Then kal is also a 
trap. It is also both yesterday and tomorrow. Time is here in full cry. It 
can also be a trap. But perhaps we have to get out of this trap. We have 
to get the alkal (discernment) to achieve this. That is what makes us non- 
manifest. The whole matter of discernment, of interpretation, is p ace 
before us. It is a primary problem. Battle and struggle are required. 
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We interpret everything to our own advantage. There is, for exarnpj e 
no squabbling about whether there is Go or not or the comm 0n 
folk. (It is a problem of a very small group of people). The problem i s 
how what we interpret is being made into action. There is no rea j 
debate about deen (collective religion). The debate is in appli Cat * 0n 
There is a saying that God uses the concept of God to enter our lives 
Other interpretations of the issue are that God, religion, and our 
thoughts, are conceived by people because they get something out of 
these conceptions. Some people take this matter further and say that 
like everything created by common folk, these concepts have also been 
taken away from them and consecrated into the sacred domain of the 
religionist. And he has taken full charge of interpretation also. 

The discourse and terminology of paeda/na-paeda came from 
philosophy which has come from the Sufi tradition. The poet uses the 
tradition and terminology to express his own position as well as to use 
the facility and background to explore new meanings in it, to raise new 
questions, to search for new answers for old and new questions. 

One question being addressed in this line is that salvation does not come 
our way through intentions but by our actions. The non-manifest gains 
the truth and the manifest must get discernment to become non-manifest. 

The first line seems to present a yearning for a saviour. In our deep 
memories a savior had come somewhere in time and he took us 
through a difficult period. We now want him back. As we proceed 
with the kaafi we can become our own saviors - through gaining 
discernment, through apprehension of truth. 

The matter of paeda/ na-paeda has to do with the na-paeda (not visible) 
becoming visible. We cannot see His face but we can see man’s face. 

This was the usage of the terms. The relationship of man with Totality 
is still a discourse. 


Here we also have the Vedic return of the manifest to become non- 
manifest. The matter has to do with the interpretation of words. On 
the surface they are more explicit than the Anal Haq (I am Truth) 
which cost Mansoor Hallaaj his life. 
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The matter of interpretation « (m , • , 

education one receives. Books make a s/h * ^ measure Wlth ,he 

‘freer’ to seek knowledge which iTnor t"' more L lnde P endent and 
I r c Thev ?ive Hi • easi T accessible from available 

teachers, lhey give diverse points of view err Tn r *• 

including times of Sachal Sarmast hieher ’ • ' 161 meS ’ 

v . mn L c _.l-l * gher ediication was one-on-one, 

vl a examples which were apprehensible in the experience of the 
student. This system was concurrently being institutionalised, with 
multiple students and multiple teachers. Even in the one-on-one 
arrangement the teacher almost always directed the student to go to 
another teacher, who he identified, or gave a choice of a few to the 
student. Invariably this was accompanied by the words that said that 
now the teacher had no more to give to the student. Avid students 
travelled thousands of miles to go to other teachers, and so on. Travel 
sometimes took years and was itself an education. Sometimes students 
set out to go to study with some person and wound up or ‘found’ 
someone else, somewhere else. 


The one-on-one arrangement made the student into a disciple, who 
was first refused by the teacher. Only when the student’s commitment 
became irrevocable via his persistence to study with the teacher, he was 
accepted. He became a disciple because the very basis of the training was 
service. How to serve others was central to the whole system. The whole 
discourse and dialogue with the disciple himself was service - a way of 
giving was thus germane to the process of receiving knowledge. Not 
only books and what the teacher taught became the teacher, but life 
itself. Disciples trained via reining in the ego, via patience and 
understanding of others. This led to a recognition of the disciple’s own 
lack of understanding. A vacuum was created and the vessel became 
receptive like never before. He learnt how to think and what to think. 
This was provided with anecdotes and allegories. All the time the central 
theme remained service to others rather than making the learning self- 
serving. This Sufi way has an ancestral underpinning of Buddhist 
Bhikshus and the naath and jog traditions. Brahmanic practices focused 
m °re on muktilmoksha (salvation; end to the transmigration of sou), 
w hich was focused on the self and not on serving others. 
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When the Sufi teacher felt the disciple should learn something e L 
from someone else, he sent him away. There was a ways a queue at h an( j 
for replacements. The system seems to have been to create sp ace f 0f 
learning in the student and through rigours of a disciple s life making 
knowledge to serve others a part of his primary nature. The student 
often first came to the teacher with a self-serving ambition to learn from 
that teacher. He felt he could get something from him. When he 
achieved his objective he left the teacher to be of value to others. 

This whole process enabled the student to interpret the questions 
which were in his mind, and new ones which cropped up as he 
interpreted answers for them. These had a direction which the teacher 
himself followed. On occasion the student went another way. Such 
students had learnt to interpret for themselves. If they went to new 
teachers this was not resented by the earlier teacher, who often 
suggested some names. 

Sachal Sarmast is both presenting his interpretation of this discourse 
and giving us questions for interpreting it ourselves. 
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1 f°ojJl efow $ gjj)' ynjcfi mu ?f offe) 

2 ^tfc? fed £ otifjjrf y’ofd-, fed■ iff feiif wprfef 

3 JJH5 Hdrt Wtf tigoR fed&f, # Orff HU Hd't/I 

1 Kisbti vah daryaa tae vaesi, rakh aapni s ag h na kaaee 

2 Daekhan vie Bootj kafjdkiaarj Abakan, aeh hhi nigji ajaaee 

3 Samajh Sacal rakh fikar aehoee, tae posi sudb sakbaaee 


GLOSSARY: 

Line 1: 

Veh or Vaah: Flow, etc.; from vehna: v.n. To flow; to float; to drift; 
mined, or destroyed. 

Vaesi: Will go, etc.; from vaena/jaana: v.n. To go, depart; to pass, to 
pass away; to be lost, to disappear, &c. 

Rakh: (You) keep etc.; from rakhna: v.t. To protect, preserve, keep, 
take care of. 

Sagh: s.m. Power, strength, prowess, courage; reach; control; right, 
a uthority; privilege (stemming from power); jurisdiction, capacity, 

^bition. 

Kaaee: indef. pron. None. 
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Line 2: 

Daekhan: As seen, in sight, in view, as it appears (to the eyes etc y 
from daekJina: v.t. To see, look, look at, behold, view, o serve, percei Ve 
inspect. 

Doon: adv. Both, two, the two. 

Kandhiaan: (pi. of katjdha ): s.m. Shore, margin, bank, side. 

Dh ukan: Are burning, etc., from dhukna: v.n. To ignite to kindle, to 
begin to take fire (when smoke is emitted); to be in vapour; vapourise. 

Nigh: (same as nigaafy. s.m. Look, glance, sight, view, regard. 

Ajaaee: adj. & s.m. Not in the right place, therefore, in the wrong 
place; wasted (space); no place; unfocused (place); placelessness. 

Line 3: 

Samajh: You understand, etc.; from samajh: s.m. Knowledge, 
perception, understanding, comprehension, discernment, conception. 

Fikar. s.m. Thought, consideration, reflection; deliberation, 
opinion, notion, idea, imagination, conceit; counsel, advice; care, 
concern, solicitude, anxiety, grief, sorrow. 

Tae: conj. And. 

Posi: Will enter, will come (our way); will be added to; will become 
a part of; will gain; (from paena). 

Sudh: s.m. Consciousness, knowledge; sensation, perception; 

thought; memory, remembrance; attention, notice; care, regard, 
intelligence. 

Sabhaaee: All, everything, the whole; from sabh/sabb: adj. & s.m. All, 
whole, entire, total; every; any; - all people, everybody; the whole. 


1 The boat will float with the river, none of your power utilise 

2 In appearance both banks are in vapour, so too in unfocused eyes 

3 Understand all those notions Sachal, all consciousness actualise 
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jsjOTES: 

Line 1: 

Kishti vab daryaa tae vaesi, ra&b aapni sagb na kaaee 

The boat will float with the river, none of your power utilise 

The boat will keep floating with the river, retain none of its power, 
says the poet We can assume that the boat is a metaphor for man and 
the river is life. Or man is in the boat which is afloat on the flowing river. 
Life is moving and man, though static in the boat, is moving with it. 

Is this line then impelling us to a passive existence? Should we give 
up all our options and just take it as it comes? The clue to the poet’s 
purpose is in the word sagb (power, ambition, etc.). He seems to tell us 
that if we apply our prowess with the flow of life it may yield 
fruitfulness (rather than spend our energy in going counter to it). The 
image of a stream is intricate as counter-currents exist in most of them. 
Thus man can move whichever way he pleases, if he can utilise the 
flow of the stream. For a time he may even have the energy to make 
way against the flow. 

We can also read this line as man in the flow of action. If he is 
focused, he becomes a part of the action. If he moves with the action 
he accomplishes more. 

The approach here seems to be to stick with the rhythm of life (as it 
is stronger than any individual). But, again, passivity is not the 
message. An active use of one’s capacity is proposed with the rhythm 
of life and not by setting up roadblocks - or, in consonance with the 
river metaphor, building mini-dams, or even dams. 

The river can also be humanity with individuals moving in it. If we 
lots of people in the image of a stream with built-in cross currents, 
with people moving as the water does, it makes an interesting picture. 
The river can also be the river of love, or Love. When we are in it nothing 
el *e seems to have priority. In the end analysis, the flow is the thing! 
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The poet does not negate a fatalistic view, especia y if we take v t h 
or vaab to mean ruined or destroyed. Life is, in the end, destroyed i n 
the flow (even as it is created in the flow). 

Line 2: 

Daefchan vie Root} katidhiwil dh.ukan, aeh Mi n igk a j aaee 

In appearance both banks are in vapour, so too in unfocused eyes 

This line gives us a mid-stream view of the banks from a floating 
boat. If it is morning there is some mist on the banks, which takes 
away their definition. If the sun is blazing, thermals arise from the 
land, making the banks somewhat diffused. If it is night, the water 
picks up moonlight as it shimmers, while the banks are in darkness. 
Then there is the unfocused eye. If we are bleary-eyed as we flow in 
the river of life or love we may not be able to visualise the banks. 

The word the poet uses is dhukan, which is the state of a fire that’s 
smouldering, not raging. This is more smoke than fire. Then the 
smoke clears away and becomes a minor part of the fire. But the image 
being created is of a time when the banks are ‘in smoke’. (The fire is 
within, at all times). 

The banks are illusory when the eye is unfocused. Definition in life 
cannot come with unfocused eyes. This situation is worsened if we go 
against the flow of the river. The water is clear, and it is opposing us 
(because we chose to oppose it). This may give thrills to the intrepid. 

But the shore becomes a non-place. It is present in the mind, but it is in 
the background. 

If we see the river as flowing consciousness, we can experience that 
the edges of consciousness are not defined. Indeed because consciousness 
has ‘no-place’ which confines it, it grows. A good image of consciousness 
is triggered by the line: flowing, involving, growing, and with diffused 
edges. We can also recognise that the definition-trap limits us. 

Depth is in the river. The shore is on the surface. Depth is in the 
flow, the shore is all there. But it too is in thermals, and in an illusion 
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of being illusory. That is the situation here. Action is involving but the 
‘big pi cture w ^ ere we are going is diffused because of this great 
Involvement. But is the eye (the mind) doing something else? Is it 
leading us to another state? We shall see as we go along. 

Une 3: 

Samajh Sacal rahhjikar aehoee, tat posi sudh sabhaaee 

Understand all those notions Sachal, all consciousness actualise 

Here is the recipe. If we keep ‘this’ concern then all consciousness 
will be ours. The rakh of the first line returns here with an altered 
meaning. In the first line it was a part of something not suggested. 

Here it suggests something that should be done. 

The word sudh (which also has other meanings) is used for 
consciousness, perception, etc., (see Glossary). The structure of the line 
suggests this. However the other meanings of sudh (perfected) do not 
take anything away from the line. The way the word sudh is placed 
allows the poet to present at least three meanings in the structure: all 
consciousness; consciousness for all; consciousness of everything. 

The previous lines led us through the flow of life, and man’s place 
in it, to his action, keeping an eye on placelessness. The poet seems to 
lead us to the old discourse of how man thinks. He works and thinks. 

When he is deep in work, he stops to think. Concern for work, etc., take 
man away from work. We then are in cit}ta (concerns, etc.) for work. One 
state is work or action and full involvement in it (in the flow, without any 
countering effort). The second state is thought about work. The third state 
is thought about thought. In this state only thought is being experienced. 

We are in ‘placelessness’. We are pulled out of work, time and again, by 
thought about thought. This is an old philosophy about meditation and 
discernment, and much has been written about it. If we think about what 
are doing, as we are doing it, we don t get cinta (concerns, etc.). 
Unfocused minds get concerns. Focused minds are not lumbered with 
c °ncerns. Thought about thought pulls us out of concerns. Meditation 
^bout our own work gives us perception, comprehension and discernment. 
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These give us consciousness. From this consciousness another 
consciousness emerges. It links up all action. It te s us that we are 
neither alone, nor all concern. We can then get up an get into the flow. 
This is a laboured state. It reminds us that all this segregation of eff 0rt> 
division of labour, has led to our loneliness. In this state we lose the 
discernment of staying in the flow. We fall into the lap of concerns. 

Catharsis follows the same process. Involvement, empathy, fear and 
concern, then detachment via thought about thought; and then relief. 

What is in the flow? That which unites and draws upon thought about 
thought. That is the flow that gives all consciousness, says the poet. 
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u/^ 4 _ uyr^i 5 ^ ^ , 

j/ ‘ b ^ ji J_ r r 

uf^,y £\i>o{\j /&<_, *J, r 

If* ‘( JltV* C)H J&l jt r 

u/^A'&utUS . 

j/W ^U/J) J- i2 _ , 

A tji \j{\Jjf ic 

(j/^/ U l//J/ '<J?£ (jy $ ufl^ (/ A 

<l~ r* ‘ui i 

1 wfef", iff lli i-UffJ f 

2 ^ wfefif B 1 2 ? felU* W, rjfo* HOf WZB3 i 
3 feu off? wfef, WH yi $ 

4 ft f&& H Wcfftf, HZ W zftM w? f 

5 $fe& off? wfc&, iff yi i-ifxs i 

6 r? / ^7#* y’djkf^ 3Z°f ofi & $ 

7 ^ £ fe& off? wfe?, iff yi i-Hxj i 

s tim'frit jfof t?, m°i°fi wariBBi 
9 $ fi& off? wfef, in yi i-Uffj i 

1 Qternat dae vie kivaeij aayoij, vary puth.0 bae q eema * kooq 

2 Aapae caayoee baar birha da, %ehar keetoee sbarbat kootj 
Qftrnat dae vie kivaet} aayoij, vary pu£bp bae qeemat koorj 
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4 Afoe# itpaaq baeraan jo rahiyyaaq, mor cad kitoee popal kooq 
5 Qeemat dae vie kivaeq aayoq, vary puebo bae qeemat kooq 

6 Jae tooq caahvaeq baadshaah tpivaaq, tark karaeq caa turbat koot} 
7 Qeemat dae vie kivaet} aayoq, vary puepo bae qeemat koot} 

8 Sacal Saaitj sac toot} vaekbaet}, garq karaet} caa gurbat koot} 

9 Qeemat dae vie kivaet} aayoq, vaqj puepo bae qeemat kooq 


glossary 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Qeemat: s.m. Price, value, worth, the amount (usually in money) for 
which a thing is sold or offered; the money-value of goods and services 

Bae qeemat: s.m. Priceless; one without a price. 

Line 2: 

Caaoee: Have picked up; have carried; are carrying, etc.; from caana: 
v.t. To lift, take up, raise up, elevate, hoist; to take up (anything held 
sacred) for the purposes of swearing by it, to swear by; to take up (one’s 
effects, &c.) preparatory to moving or marching (hence) close to work, 
break up; to bring up, train, educate; to hatch, breed; to produce, invent, 
fabricate; to erect, build up, construct; to support, bear, carry; to take 
upon oneself, bear the burden or responsibility of, undertake. 

Baar: s.m. Weight, load. 

Birha: s.m. Separation, parting, absence (particularly of lovers); love- 
song escribing the pain of separation, pining for the beloved (after 
union). (Considered the highest form of love in the old philosophy). 

Keetoee: Having done or made, you have done, or made, etc., from 

kama: v.t. To do, act, perform, practice, execute, transact (business), 
conduct, etc. 

Sharbat: s.m. A draught (of water, &c.), drink, beverage, cup; 
sherbet, sugar and water (the most common signification). 
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Line 4: 

User**": adj. In a state of confusion or perplexity, bewildered; a 
state of amazement or wonder. 

Mor - s-m- A P eacock ; (•*) soul; beauty of man and of the soul. 

Popat: s.m. A moth or butterfly; (met.) someone who is pretty and 
attractive, particularly a young girl or a chubby, pretty child; beloved; 
beautiful. 

Line 6: 

Baadshaah. s.m. King, monarch, sovereign; lord, master. 

Thivaan: I become, I may become; from thina/hona: v.n. To be, to 
exist; to subsist; to be born; to become; to attain (to), &c. 

Tark: s.m. Abandoning, forsaking, leaving; abandonment; 
desertion; relinquishment, renunciation. 

Turbat: s.m. A grave, tomb, sepulchre. 

Line 8: 

Garq: s.m. Drowning, sinking, immersion; - adj. Drowned, 
immersed, sunk, overwhelmed; absorbed, engrossed, deep (in). 

Gurbat: s.f. Travelling to foreign countries, going abroad; emigration; 

- being far from (one’s) home or native country; the state or condition of 
a stranger, or foreigner, or exile; wretchedness, misery; humility, lowliness. 


l How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 

2 Yourself cany separation’s load, made sweet syrup into bitterness 

3 How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 

4 1 remain amazed, in wonder, a puppet given the peacock’s wantonness 

5 How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 

6 ff a king you wish to become, to the grave’s abandonment acquiesce 

7 How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 
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.. „ rtll cee drown the wretchedness 
8 Sachal Master truth may you see, or 

, How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 


NOTES: 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 1): 

Qeemat dae vie kivaeq aayoq, vary pucho bae qeemat kootj 

How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 


Why have you come into price, into comparative value, says the line. 
The poet goes on to say, ‘ask the one who is priceless or one out of 
comparative value’. The issue of who is being addressed faces us. In the 
concept of Wahdat al-Vujood (Unity of Being), the formula is that God is 
out of all valuation, nameless, colourless. Then he became manifest as 
Creation. Thus Creation is in the Creator. They are one. But Creation has 
names, colour, presence. Then, if the addressee is man, the question 
is why did he become manifest and come into valuation? And who can 
answer this question? Why the one out of price, out of comparative value. 

There is a complaint submerged in this line. The complaint is with 
the Non-manifest. 


This line moves at several levels. One level is that God is being 
addressed and asked how He decided to come into comparative value. 
How, in Sufi concerns, alif (the first alphabet or God), became bae (the 
second alphabet, or Creation, which gave recognition to the first alphabet). 

At another level the addressee is man. He is being asked how he 
came into comparative value (why was he created?). And the 
response can come, says the poet, from those who are now in a state of 
comparative valuelessness. There is another layer of m eaning in the 
words which give the reading that those who are out of comparative 
value are considered valueless, but are priceless. 

The whole matter of Creation comes before us. The state of man 
and the economic and resultant social separations (and vice versa) 
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0 f mm* an< ^ man are a ^ S0 P resent i * 1 the line. Those people who have 
jflade g 00 ^ * n t ^ ie wor ^ seem content with the comparative value 
system. Not so the dregs of society. It is their comment that the poet is 
seeking- The unstated layer of meaning, of why God ordered Creation 
by becoming manifest, lurks in the line. This too is an old Sufi theme - 
one of lamenting separation’ from God - and then of further 
separations or distinctions between man and man. 

With this reading, the question arises, how would the one out of the 
comparative value system know the answer to the question, ‘how have you 
come into the system of comparative value?’ The answer is that he knows. 
He is facing the music. He knows how those in higher comparative value 
levels reached that status. And also how he remained out of the system. 

Line 2: 

Aapae caayoee boar birha da, %ehar keetoee sharbat kootj 

Yourself carry separation’s load, made sweet syrup into bitterness 

Again God appears to be the addressee here. He is presented as also 
feeling the pangs of separation. Or the addressee is man (but in the 
concept of Unity of Being, everything is in God). Pre-time modes were all 
sweetness, the poet says. But that sweetness has become bitter. The sweet 
syrup has become a poison — the poison of separation from the Beloved. 
Or the sweetness of Love has been replaced by the poison of separation. 
In the concept of Unity of Being, this ‘separation came about when God 
emanated Himself as Creation. The ‘separation of Creation is also from 
the Creator. Yet everything is in God. The poet says that this physical 
separation is a poison. And union was (and is) sweetness. 

At another level man can be the addressee. He found love, which is 
s^eet, and then himself chose an objective distance from love to 
heighten his feeling of love. The concept of birha (separation after 
Un i°n and then thirsting for union again) is considered the highest 
for m of love in the old philosophy. It also leads to man thirsting to 
had mystical union with God, as he was in the pre-Creation mode. 

e drop thirsts to become the Ocean. 
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All the above are from the readings based on the formula, U nity o( 
Being. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 3): 

Qeemat dae vie kivaeq aayoy, vaqjpucho bae qeemat hoot} 

How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 

Man is himself responsible for (the feeling of) separation from God 
He has himself made his sweet life (in God) bitter for himself. By coming 
into valuation he has lost out. How has man done this, asks the refrain. 

Line 4: 

Maeq ithaaq haeraati jo rahiyyaaq, mor caa kitoee popat kooq 

I remain amazed, in wonder, a puppet given the peacock’s wantonness 

Now the formula seems to change. Man is in wonder. Using the 
feminine gender - an old device of Sufis to connect love of man and 
woman with the love of man (in the feminine gender), with God 
(who is given the masculine gender), create genderlessness (thus also 
metaphorically and linguistically removing gender as a divider of 
humankind), etc. 

Man is in wonder because something has happened. The puppet 
(run entirely by the Puppeteer) has become a peacock. He is using his 
apparent autonomy, his self-propulsion. That puts man himself in 
wonder. And perhaps God too is enjoying his own wonderment - the 
puppet has become a peacock. He has learnt to dance on his own. He 
is no longer a complete puppet. All the meanings and symbolism of a 
peacock (see Glossary) come to mind. Consciousness has done amazing 
things for man. The poet remembers that a peacock’s dance is very 
close to that of a puppet in the hands of a skilful puppeteer. 

A second reading of the line is that man is in wonder because the pupp et 
- mere material - has been given a soul. Here again the whole bewildering 
philosophy (and wonder) of body and soul also comes to mind. 
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H^o/tefrain (Line 5): 

Qttmat doe vii hvaeq aoyoiy, vary pucpo bae qeemat kooq 

How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 

Perhaps this wonder only comes because man is in valuation. 
The implication is that outside valuation such transformation is not a 
source of wonder. This is because the difference in appearances is not a 
difference in essence. 

line 6: 

Jae toot} caahvaeq baadshaah thivaaq, tark karaeq caa turbat kooq 

If a king you wish to become, to the grave’s abandonment acquiesce 

The question now is, if we wish to become the masters of our own 
destiny, we have to give up the servitude of the grave. This has more than 
one meaning. One can be giving up the fear of death. Another can be 
giving up the comparative value system to evaluate man and man. 
Another can be to give up birba (exquisite separation in love) and seek 
union. Yet another reading is to live in the moment and not be made 
a puppet in the hands of what is ‘ultimate’ - death. 

This last reading leads us to a favourite theme of Sufis - death 
before dying. The spirit of man is eternal. It just passes through a 
body. The body is itself the grave, but only for the body. If we give up 
this conception of the body being ‘I’, then we gain freedom. We 
become the kings of our (eternal) destiny. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 7): 

Qtemat dae vie kivaeq aayoq, vaqj pu(h.o bae qeemat kooq 

How have you come into price, go ask the priceless 

Being in valuation is for the body only. The spirit, the essence is 
°w of all valuation. Go ask the spirit, the poet says, it will tell us how 
We came into the body. How a puppet, a piece of clay, became a 
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peacock, a man. 

Line 8: 

Sacal Saai/j sac toot} vaekhaeti, garq karaet} caagurbat kootj 

Sachal Master truth may you see, drown the wretchedness 

Now man and his Lord are shown together. The line speaks to both 
- to Sachal the poet, and to Satan (God). If truth is to be seen th 
Union is the way. This means to stop being aliens to each other - 0 f 
giving up travelling in distant time and space. Sink separation, says th 
poet. That is the Truth of both man and God. 

Throughout the kaafi, separation is held as man’s great predicament 
It shows itself in the separation of man into a caste or class system of 
comparative value; into love-separation (birha) and making sweetness of 
Union into the poison of separation; into the ‘travels’ of Creation 
away from ‘Home’. 

Then there is wonder at man becoming a peacock, of consciousness 
working wonders and transforming Creation. Perhaps this wonder 
takes a little bit off the edge of separation. 

In Union, there is no grave, no death (or love separation). Being a 
‘king’ (your own person) is ending duality in our living. Then the ‘old’ 
situation of being out of comparative value can return to us. The wonder 
is that here we have a peacock, not a puppet. The poet is telling us that 
man is more than a puppet. Or at least he has this potential. Indeed that 
is what can be seen, says the poet. But man has made himself into a 
puppet of value systems, of discrimination and ‘norms’ of society. 

He has built the grave of his own freedom and sweetness, of the 
prospects of Union. But the poet reminds us that man is more than 
t is in rea ty. It is this wonder that has broken the formula and made 
e puppet into a peacock. Man has become this himself. And that is 
agam a wonder. Separation (duality), death (duality) and alienation 
[ u ity) is there. But in the peacock, man is presented as complete and 
not as a puppet. And is that not a wonder? 
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gihtao /refirain (Line 9): 

£*»>' dte »i “yon, vanipusko bae qtmat km 

H ow have you come into price, go ask the priceless 


% r :!etorTlLTt entS that ma " ^ C ° me valuation (of all 

50 A H AnIv h! Wn H 6 ’ “ “.T thM the ° ne 0ut of a11 valuation 
is God- Only He knows. He could tell us. Perhaps he has told us of 

Unlty of Being, but we have not listened. Will we listen now? 
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1 bs fbO&f wfew M, vmz wife* 

2 r.i'fbw °t <5 yrzr H'fbw tj)^] w&mj 4 7wg<+r 
3 bj feutf wfb?r M, Tfen 7?ntt wf&r 
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5 B 3 fevtf irfcw M, vfarwttr &f&r 
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1 Butt aehoee 3 aaya thisi , annual aakhir hhaaona 

2 Zaaya kanoorj ag maaya thivaerj, Anal Haq alaaona 
3 Butt aehoee %taya thisi, annual aakhir btaaona 

4 Mastaatj da naam naseeb hyoee, picchae aggae hik jaanna 
5 Butt aehoee %aaya thist, annual aakhir hhaaona 

6 Ishq lehar damm fithaai} maaiya, gaer nah uthaarj aanna 
7 Butt aehoee %aaya thisi, annual aakhir btaaona 

8 Khaaki uttae nagarnah aaniq, aapna sirr suqjaanna 
9 Butt aehoee %aaya thisi, annual aakhir hhaaona 

10 Sufi ho kar saafi paavaetj, ghar da gard udaatma 
11 Butt aehoee %aaya thisi, annual aakhir hhaaona 

12 Sacal sooli uttae jaavaeq, jae toorj darsan paatnia 
13 Butt aehoee %aaya thisi, annual aakhir btaaona 


GLOSSARY: 

Bahaao /refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

B utt: s.m. Body; idol, image, statue; a beloved object, mistress. 
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Zaaya: part. adj. Perishing, becoming lost or destroyed; lost, wasted. 
Thiah Will he. will become from finalMa: v.n. To be, to exist; 


subsist; to be born; to become, &c. 

Bhaaona: v.t. To revolve, to whirl. If derived from Maavot: s. m 
Creator, producer, efficient cause; founder. If pronunciation is hhflavna: 
s.m. That which is liked; - mental perception, present consciousness of 
past ideas or perceptions; recollection, imagination, fancy, the will of 
God, fate, destiny. 


Line 2: 

Kanoon: ablat. postpn. Of (denoting material, or race, or stock); 
from; out of; with; in connection with; along with; concerning; to; by; 
by means of, by the instrumentality of. 

Ag,: (same as aggae): s.m. That, which has gone before, the past 
(time); that which is before, the future, the morrow; the Hereafter. 

Maaya: s.f Extraordinary or supernatural power, magical or 
wonderful power; illusion; trick, artifice, deceit, deception, fraud; 
delusion, jugglery, a mirage; anything which deceives the sight; a show; 
- a deception depending on the power of the deity whereby mankind 
believes in the existence of external objects which are in fact purely 
ideal; the external world, natural phenomena, nature (considered as a 
mere illusion without reality); - philosophic illusion, idealism. 

Thivaen: Become, will become, may become, from thina thorn: v.n. 
To be, to exist; to subsist; to be born, to become, &c. 

Anal Haq: (colloq. of Ana al-Haq) I am Truth, I am God; (words 
spoken by al-Husayn ibn Mansoor al-Hallaaj, for which he was crucified, 
and remains an ideal of many Sufis). 

Alaaoha: v.n. Speaking, be called, be spoken as, be hailed as. 

Line 4: 

Mastaan: (pi. for those who are mast): adj. Intoxicated, drunk; - 
elated, transported; those in frenzy. 
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Saam; Name, appellation, designation, title; - good name, repute, 
reputation, character fame, honour, renown; the original Name 
signifying the original attnbute without which there could be no 

recognition. 

SBseeb: s.m. Part, portion; chance, lot; luck, good fortune. 

Hyoee: Has become; is only this, etc.; from bona: v.n. To be, to 
exist; to subsist; to be born; to become; to attain (to), etc. 

Hik: adj. & pron. One, single, sole; single of its kind, unique, singular. 
Line 6: 

Leban s.f. A wave, a billow; surge; undulation; - whim, fancy; 
ecstasy, transport, rapture, frenzy. 

Damm: s.m. Breath, vital air, life; - a moment, an instant; - breath 
or blast (of a furnace or oven); society (as a breathing together); - edge 
(of a sword); point (of a spear). 

Damm maaiya: Uttered a word, breathed a syllable, spoke, boasted. 

Gaer: adj. & s.m. Other, another, the other; different. 

Aanna: v.t. To bring, fetch; to bring forward, to adduce; to bring in, 
introduce, usher in; to impart; to bring under, to include (in), to bring (a 
person) to agree (to); to induce, persuade, win over (to); to apply; to 
purchase, buy, to bring forth, beget, breed, yield, produce, make. 

Line 8: 

Khaaki: adj. Of the dust, of ashes; earthy; earthly, terrestrial; dusty, 
dust coloured, etc.; {met) man. 

AaAiq: (You) bring; from aanna (see above). 

Sin: s.m. Head, skull, pate, top, highest part or point, summit, 
crown, pinnacle; beginning, commencement; - adv. (usually as sar ): At 
die beginning; fountainhead, the head or source; the beginning. 

Suqjaaftna: Really know, know well, be fully conscious of, making 
an experience via knowing. 
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Line 10: 


Sufi: ad,. Woolen; - wise, intelligent; pious devout; - , m . A 
Muslim believer in the concept of Wahdat al-Vujocd (Umty of Bei ng) . 
Sufis live lives of poverty and are exemplars of what they teach, & c . 


Saafi: s.f. A cloth or rag for cleaning, rubbing, or wiping; a turban 
made with lesser cloth than ceremonial turbans ut usu y to create a 
distinction or proclaim an identity with a sect or wor view. 


Line 12: 

Sooli: s.f. An impaling stake; - gallows, the cross, gibbet; (fig.) acute 
suffering, torture, agony, risk of life; hard labour. 

Darsan: (same as darshan ): s.m. Vision; coming face to face with; going 
into the presence of; - apprehension, judgement, opinion; discernment. 

Darsan paavna: To obtain a sight (of); to be admitted to an 
interview (with). 


1 This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 
2 Before being wasted become maaya, ( I am Truth* keep saying 

3 This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 
4 The lot of the transported is only this, first and last One knowing 
5 This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 
6 Wherever love’s billow breathed a word, there the Other’s not appearing 
7 This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 
8 Don t train your sights on the earthy, your own source apprehending 
9 This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 
10 Becoming a Sufi a cleaning cloth you gain, dust of the house raising 
n This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 
12 Sachal go onto the gallows, if a Vision you would be gaining 

13 This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 
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tfOTES: 

Rahaao/refrain (Line 1): 

Butt aehoee ?aaya thisi, annual aakhir bhaaona 

This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 

The butt here is the human body. The poet is categorical. The body 
will be lost, it will be wasted. The second part of the line can be read in 
more ways than one. If we read it as bhaaona, then it tells us that the 
beginning and end is not static, it is not linear, it is whirling. 
Movement is life, the be all and end all of it. Or that life is ecstasy. 

If we read the last word as bhaavna, then the matter becomes more 
delicate. Bhaavna, means to be liked, it has to do with the present 
consciousness of past ideas and perceptions. Beauty lurks somewhere in the 
word. The line seems to allude to the wish for beauty, to seek gratification 
from it. When we take beauty as an object, it vanishes. When we make 
it a part of us, we become a part of it. That experience is offered here. 

If we read the last word as a derivative of Bhaavan, then the line is 
saying that the body will surely perish, but the efficient cause has 
always been there and will always remain. 

If we mix all three meanings, we have a very special feeling, hard to 
grasp, but which can be experienced. 

Line 2: 

Zaaya kanoot} ag maaya thivaeq, Anal Haq alaaona 

Before being wasted become maaya, ‘I am Truth keep saying 

The opportunity to do something before being wasted is identified 
here. It is to accept being maaya. This takes us to an old discourse. Is man 
a physical being with a spirit or a spiritual being with a body? The poet 
seems to tilt to the latter position. He clarifies this in the second part of 
the line and brings to mind the philosophy around the ‘experience’ 
where man says - as Hussain bin Mansoor al-Hallaaj said - Anal Haq 
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(‘I am Truth’, or ‘I am God 1 ). The philosophy of ‘the drop beco m i ng 
the Ocean’, which stems from the conception of Wahdat al-Vuj 00i j 
(Unity of Being), comes to mind. That is the route proposed by t^ e 
poet - of metaphorically merging the I into the great I. This is a 
mental disposition. It may or may not result in an experience of Unity. 
Considering the body not as an ‘here today, gone tomorrow situation but 
as an opportunity to march to unity gives us a disposition towards Unity. 

When we read this line with the first line we recognise that the body is 
under review here too (before being wasted). And the body has great 
potential. This thought militates against the belief that the body is to be 
discarded and that our time on earth is only valuable as a preparation for 
the hereafter, etc. We are given possibilities for the body, of doing things 
with it in this life. And what we do here is given great significance. 

The merger of Sufi and hkagti thought is strong here. The poet 
freely uses words (and attendant concepts) from both traditions, but 
his method tilts strongly towards what may be called the way of the 
Sufi, rather than the way of the saadhu. Later in the kaafi, the poet also 
uses labels with more than a hint of irony. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 3): 

Butt aehoee %aaya thisi, annual aakhir bpaaona 

This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 

The previous antra (verse) had proposed that man should become 
maaya before he is wasted. The refrain affirms that the body will be 
wasted. The two eternities should be grasped. This can be done by the 
Anal Haq experience. 

Line 4: 

Mastaaij da naam naseeb hyoee, picghae aggae hik jaanna 

The lot of the transported is only this, first and last One knowing 

Those who have great involvement - like those whirling in union 
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• t u the universe - those who are , . 

me Their lot is only this says the P ° rted ’ * frenzy> have one 
^er as One, as the same. The poet Dr ITl “ C ° nSlder ^ bef ° re “ d 
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** danC 7 ’ Wh0 follow » Method' of the great poet Roomi, 

a lso revolve while rotating making a physical analogy with the 

movements of the planets. That condition of physically seeking a 
cosmic linkage is not excluded here). 


The line is written like a lament, because those who are transported 
and locked in Unity, are considered crazed. Some are crucified. But 
that ideal is also revered in this line. Perhaps the poet has had a 
mystical experience of unity and also faced the brickbats of those 
who do not - and perhaps cannot - understand the feeling. He perhaps 
also has in mind those who do not wish to understand. 


The whirling of the first line, the drop becoming the Ocean in the 
second, and the frenzy of the third line all have the same focus - unity. 
Or Unity. 


Rahaao/teitain (Line 5): 

Butt aehoee t^aaya thisi, annual aakhir bjjaaona 

This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 

The refrain’s lament and confirmation that the body will be wasted. 
Whirling from eternity to eternity is now given a middle. This is a life 
in ecstasy (of the experience of mystical Union). Only the fortunate 
crazed. They think the past and future as one. 


Line 6: 

lshq lehar damm jithaaq maarya, gaer nah uth. aa1 l Mnna 

Wherever love’s billow breathed a word, there the Other’s not appearing 

The method of achieving unity is clarified here by pre including it. 
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Ishq (love rapture) is the methodology- The wave of ishq makes an image 
that reminds us of the Ocean, and of the drop becoming the Ocean. This 
is an Ocean of love. And where it ‘breathes - again a fine image of w aves 
rising and falling but going on - ‘the other is not there. The other’ 
(duality) is not brought there, says the line. When we are in the ocean of 
love, and on a wave of love, it may be impossible to bring in the other*. 

The wave is also a precarious place. As we balance on it and take 
delight in it, we are focused. That focus has no parallax. The wave’ in 
the love precludes this. Perhaps the poet is also saying that when the 
other comes into mind, the wave of love dissipates. That mind, that 
wave, goes nowhere. Certainly not to an experience of Unity. 

Gaer khyaal (thought of ‘the other*) is what separates one from the 
other. In a flow, in breathing, we are one. Humanity is one. All 
distinctions and discriminations are precluded. Then humanity and the 
Fountainhead are one, as the next antra (verse) explains. 

Rsthaaoj refrain (Line 7): 

Butt aehoee %aaya thisi, awwal aakhir bhaaona 

This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 

The whirling from eternity to eternity continues. It leaves no room 
for ‘the other*. 

Line 8: 

Khaaki uttae nayar nab aariiq, aapna sirr sutyaanna 

Don’t train your sights on the earthy, your own source apprehending 

Now the body - the perishable part of ‘us* - comes under the review 
of the poet. He will use the word khaaki (made of dust, meaning the body) 
in the next line. But there the dust is without cohesion, without life. Some 
irony has crept in here. The label khaaki for the body (that will be ‘wasted) 
is opened up. The traditional view that the body should be disregarded 
and only ‘the source* is to be considered is placed before us for review. 
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0 n the flip side of these possibilities is the categorical presentation of 
considering e o y as maaya, and to recognising our Fountainhead. The 
l^e echoes the second line almost completely, but differently. 

The use of the word khaaki also takes us into the old discourse of the 
various ‘substances with which beings are made - noori (of light or the 
spirit), naari (o ire, with which, according to the Quraan, the djinm are 
Daade). The mode of God is yet another, undefined and undefinable 
category. The poet makes short work of the whole discourse. He tells 
us don t focus on the khaaki, on substance, focus on the Unity. Know it 
well, he says. The Source and you are a unity, he implies. 

What we label as khaaki, we make static. This kaaji is in flow, indeed 
in full flow. It urges us to stay in the flow and not become static. We 
make things static to seek gratification from them. But static things are 
out of the flow of life. They also take us out of the flow of life. The 
poet used the word butt (idol) for the body in the first line. Here, in his 
own way, he tells us why we must be iconoclasts, or better still, not 
make idols in the first place: idols make concepts static. That is a big 
argument against idols (and for iconoclasm). Own the body and be 
owned by it. Remain in a flow. Own and be owned by the flow, the 
unending eternal flow, which always was and always will be. The 
concept behind AnalHaq (I am Truth / I am God) visits us again. It is a 
great preoccupation of the poet. That preoccupation he equates with 
being in the flow, indeed being the flow. Concept and methodology 
merge. We have conceptual unity as flow . 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 9): 

Butt aehoee yaaya tfaisi, annual aakhir hh aa0 ^ a 

This body wiU go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 

We are not to train our sights on the earthly body, which will be 
wasted. We must let our head go (into a flow). Then from eternity 
to eternity we will be whirling. The refrain merges well with the 

Previous antra (verse). 
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Line 10: 

Sufi ho kar saafi paavaet}, gfiar da gard uclaavna 

Becoming a Sufi a cleaning cloth you gain, dust of the house raising 

The Sufi comes for some ridicule. Though the poet is also labelled 
a Sufi, and perhaps did not grudge the label, here is the caricature of 
the Sufi. He has become a Sufi (perhaps only in appearance). He i s 
not one. Some ‘Sufis’ who take great pains to look and even live the 
part (rather than be in the flow) and wear garments and adopt 
lifestyles of a Sufi-in-abstraction, are ridiculed. The image is a 
meaningful one. The Sufi is cleaning his house. Either he is wearing a 
saafi (to confirm that this is costuming), or he is using a duster to 
raise dust. Everything must be prim and proper. He must look the 
part. But what he is raising is dust. He is out of the flow. The poet 
snickers at his own label. But he also makes a distinction between 
those who aspire for the label, those who had made Sufism into an 
orthodoxy, and those who are in the flow. 

ifa/zaao/refrain (Line 11): 

Butt aehoee %aaja tpisi, annual aakhir kbaaoria 

This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 

The body will be wasted, and man is made of dust. But becoming a 
Sufi we can put the dust of the home into flight. What remains is the 
spirit. The whirling from eternity to eternity is of the spirit. Or the 
whirling can also make the body fly. A composite reading of the 
refrain and previous verses may give such a reading. 

Line 12: 

Sacal sooli uttae jaavaeq, jae toot} darsan paavna 

Sachal go onto the gallows, if a Vision you would be gaining 


This line tells us of the mental disposition and the physical 
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wVhave to i t?” (c0min e fa “ to face with the 
Beloved). We ^prepared for the gallows. The reference to 

Hu ssam bin Mansoor al-Hallaaj is again placed before us. He not only 
ren t that route, he was also crucified. 


The path proposed is the -path of the gallows’. In its extreme form, 

thej2 ^WCarmathian sub ' se « of shiaaism believed the gallows were 

inevitable for those who go on the path of truth (drawing their 
inspiration from Karbala). The poet is inclined to this viewpoint. Only 
he probably proposed the path of truth, not martyrdom. We can find a 
linkage of the first two lines with this line. The path of the gallows is 
proposed to be saved from becoming wasted, of becoming maaya and 
being able to proclaim Anal Haq . 


The kaafi passionately proposes seeing things as a whole, in a gestalt. 
The relationship of things is in unity. We classify functions and 
develop orthodoxies. We fix life and fix ourselves. We make life, 
ourselves, and the other, into idols. Idols are static, life is dynamic. 
The poet breaks conceptions and puts them in a different liquified 
flow, sometimes with the help of ishq (love rapture), sometimes via 
eternity to eternity, sometimes with Anal Haq. The whole matter of 
man’s relationship with man and man’s relationship with God are 
veered away from the relationship of the user and the used. These 
relationships are no longer static, but in a flow. Even the Sufi 
becomes an icon. He then gets busy in becoming house proud, 
scurrying to clean his own home, rather than ‘cleaning up’ society. 
The ideal becomes an idol. And moves out of the flow. Even if he 
whirls to confirm that he belongs to a cult or group, he’s not 
whirling at all. All cosmic linkages are broken. His whirling too 
becomes static. [The other reading that the Sufi concept of Unity of 
Being will remove dust (earthiness) and let his spirit whirl from 
eternity to eternity in mystical union is also here]. 

To gain darsan, the way is the path of the gallows. Truth can 
^ e mand the ultimate price. The willingness to pay it is the path to 

c °ming face to face with the Beloved. 
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Rahaao /refrain (Line 13): 

Butt aeboee %aaya thisi, annual aakhir bhaaona 

This body will go to waste, the beginning and end is whirling 

There is both a separation of concepts and a merger as the refrain 
comes our way for the last time. There is separation if the body i s 
detached from whirling. Merger has two faces. One is to go to the 
gallows with a Hallaaj-like experience of (mystical) Unity and thus gain 
Unity. The second merger is to see the vision of God while whirling in 
the ecstasy brought about by the experience of Unity. The proposed 
experience wastes the body as it whirls, but gains Vision. Yet the body is 
whirling. It is getting the Vision of eternity on the threshold of physical 
death. But that death is only proposed after the mystical experience of 
Unity. That death is in the throes of mystical union. 

By now the kaafi, the refrain, the antraas (verses) are whirling 
And so are we. 
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i Haq thiaa asbaatjadaaq, tadaaq gumm hoy a aeho daawaedaar 
2 Jhi Mansoor karaesaaq hik din, Anal Haq iyhaar 
3 Haq thiaa asbaatjadaaq, tadaaq gumm hoy a aeho daawaedaar 
4 Ayn keetae toorj ithaaq gu^aarin, lehgaee gard gubaar 
5 Haq thiaa asbaatjadaaq, tadaaq gumm hoy a aeho daawaedaar 
6 Zaqg lattha yulmaati waala, %aati noor hoy a nirvaar 
7 Haq thiaa asbaatjadaaq, tadaaq gumm hoy a aeho daawaedaar 

8 Laqghga’aejo daeqh khiyaaq dae, khilya baag basaqt bahaar 
9 Haq thiaa asbaat jadaaq, tadaaq gumm hoy a aeho daawaedaar 
10 Bhol bina hun haq sujaata, Saccu saara sahh sansaar 
n Haq thiaa asbaatjadaaq, tadaaq gumm hoy a aeho daawaedaar 


GLOSSARY: 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Haq: s.m. Justness, propriety, rightness, correctness, truth; reality, 
fact; - justice; rectitude; - equity; - the Truth, the True God; the Sufi 
name of God. 


Asbaat: s.m. Proof, demonstration; ascertainment; certain 
knowledge. 

Jadaaq: adv. & conj. When, at which time; as soon as; in case; since 
(temporal and casual). 

Tadaaq: adv. & conj. Then, at that time; afterwards, thereupon; 
therefore, hence. 
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paawaedaar: s.m. A pretender; a claimant, suitor, plaintiff. 

Line 2: 

Thi: Becoming, having become, from thm/hon* To be, to exist; to 
subsist; to be born; to become; to attain (to), &c. 

Jzhaar. s.m. Manifestation, revelation, disclosure. 

Line 4: 

Ayn: s.m. The eye; sight; source, fount, fountain; the letter 'cun (the 
fourteenth of the Arabic and twenty-fourth of the Punjaabi/Urdu 
alphabet); - adj. Very, exact, precise, real, intrinsic, just. 

Line 6: 

Zaqg: s.m. Blackness, darkness; rust. 

Zulmaati: adj. & s.f. Of, with, or in darkness, regions of darkness; 
of, with or in a dark place, where aab-e-hoyaat (the water of immortality) 
is said to be. 

Zaati: adj. Essential, substantial, natural, original, innate, intrinsic, 
fundamental; personal. 

Noor: s.m. Light; ray of light; brilliance, lustre; refulgence, splendour; 
illumination. 

Nirvaar: Undone, unraveled, disentangled; etc.; from nirvaarna: v.t. To 
undo, unravel, disentangle; - adj. Understanding, perception, recognised, 
distinguished; apparent, clear, obvious; pure. 

Line 8: 

# 

DaeQh: s.m. Day, days. 

Khizaaq: s.m. Autumn, the fall of a leaf; - decay, old age. 

Basaqt: Spring, the vernal season, (comprising of the months of Caet 
and Baesaakb). or from the end of February to the middle of April); the 
vernal equinox (March 21); - garland or wreath of yellow (mustard) 
flowers (which bloom in this season); - name of the spring festival 

centred around Lahore (in which kites are flown). 
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Bahaar: s.m. Spring, prime, bloom, flourishing state; beauty, glory, 
splendour, elegance; beautiful scene or prospect, me an scape, charm, 
delight, enjoyment, the pleasures of sense, taste, or cu ture. 

Line 10: 

Bhol: (same as b&ooi): s.f. Error, mistake, negligence, omission, failure. 
Sujaata: Perceived, etc.; from sujjioanna: v.t. To cause to perceive or 
understand, to show, point out. 

Sansaar: s.m. The world, the universe; mankind; mundane existence; 
worldly interests or concerns; worldly illusion; transmigration. 


1 When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 
2 Becoming Mansoor, one day ‘Pm Truth’ Fll aver 

3 When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 
4 As the source here you have passage, removed is all dust, vapour 
5 When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 
6 The patina of darkness is removed, intrinsic light becomes clear 
7 When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 
8 Days of autumn have passed on, gardens of spring-blossoms flower 
9 When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 
10 Now truth is perceived Saccu, in the entire universe, without demur 
n When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 


NOTES: 

Two metres run in this kaafi. Sachal Sarmast apparently did not care 
about these things. His focus was on satjgeet (music), and that is maintained. 

Our sarjgeet has a lot of capacity. The mechanical distribution of 
prosodic syllables can be split into musical syllables. These can be 
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Rahaao /refrain (Line 1): 

H*, tki*> asbaatjaSaan, talaa ngumm hya aeho daameiaar 

When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 

When truth was confirmed, this very claimant [of a (separate) self] 
was lost, says the poet. There seems to be experience behind this line. 
This seems to be the experience which proposed to the poet to deny 
his self. The effulgence of Truth may have enveloped him, a splendour 
when everything and everyone becomes light. Then it is futile to claim 
a separate entity. The self is lost in light. 

This experience seems not to be accidental or entirely inspirational. 
Truth has to be established , says the poet. A whole process and 
preparation is involved. Truth has to be affirmed by everyone. Truth 
‘is’, but everyone has to ‘prove’ it themselves. Here truth has been 
ascertained. That means there is no dividing line between man and 
man, and man and things. The self, who or which proclaims himself or 
itself, is now lost. As individuation is lost, there is light. 


Line 2: 

Ihi Mansoor karaesaaq hik din, Anal Haq iyhaar 

Becoming Mansoor, one day ‘I’m Truth* 1*11 aver 

Becoming Mansoor I will declare Anal Haq (I am Truth), says the 
poet. This is clearly yet to be. At this time, the self has been lost. It has 
n ot been found. A further process is involved for this to happen. 
When that happens, the poet will become Mansoor (Hallaaj), cross all 
hme and space barriers, and declare, ‘I am Truth! Mystically he will be 
Manifest as Truth. 
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Rahaaof refrain (Line 3): 

Haq thiaa as baa tjadaat}, tadaatj gumtn boy a aebo daawaedaar 

When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 

When Truth is ascertained, all individuation will go. I will then 
declare ‘I am Truth’, says the poet. 

Line 4: 

Ayn keetae toot} ithaat} gu^aarin, leh gaee gard gubaar 

As the source here you have passage, removed is all dust, vapour 

Now we come into the symbolism of calligraphy and concepts 
tethered to such symbolism. Ayn is the twenty-fourth letter of the 
Punjaabi alphabet, it has an interesting range of meanings (see 
Glossary). Ayn is a special term in Sufi poetry. It is directly linked with 
its following alphabet, gaen, an ayn with a dot on the top. The derived 
meaning of the two letters are opposite to each other. Ayn has all 
positive meanings, including words which mean ‘source, fountain, the 
absolute self.’ Gaen on the other hand, perhaps impelled by the fact 
that the word gaer (other) starts with this letter, means ‘the other’. 
Then exploring minds locate the dot which differentiates ayn from gaen 
and say that this separation symbolises ‘the other’. Here then is the 
drop, separate, or separated from the Ocean. 

The poet picks on all these meanings. Though he does not mention 
gaen, it remains in the undercurrents of the line. But having realised the 
very essence and getting to what is intrinsic, the poet tells us that all 
chaff and dust, dirt and vapour, is removed. The dot of gaen perhaps is 
also viewed in this category of unwelcome additions which hide the 
true nature of things. 

There may be a reference here to the analogy of a rusted piece of iron 
which is put into fire. When it is heated greatly it yells mann aatisham (“I am 
fire”). If then it is taken out of the fire its nature is changed, the rust is gone. 
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Rahaao/ refrain (Line 5): 

ftaq thiaa asbaatjaZaati, tadaarj gumm hoy a aeho daawaedaar 

When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 

The refrain reiterates the experience of the previous verse. The true 

nature of Iron, now devoid of rust, gains its reality. That experience 
takes away individuation. 

Line 6: 

Zatig lattha yulmaati waala, %aati noor hoy a nirvaar 

The patina of darkness is removed, intrinsic light becomes clear 

The old discourse which is initiated in the previous line continues 
here. This discourse hovers around concepts that attributes are 
manifest, the inherent is not. Though the Non-Manifest is included in 
the manifest, He is not apparent. In the previous line all ‘loose’ screens 
(dust, vapour) are removed. Here rust and patina (which brings 
adhearing darkness or a veil that does not let us experience the Non- 
Manifest) is also removed. The Being is now manifest. And the 
manifest splendour is experienced. This effulgence lights up ‘darkness’. 
Perhaps there is self-discovery here. Perhaps it is an experience of. 
Unity that envelops everything. 

The word nirvaar has a most interesting range of meanings, which fit 
in very well with the poet’s intent. Not only does it mean ‘unravel’ 
i (*he patina is removed and we see the real self), it also means that 
Parity is before us. The self then stops being personal. The universe 
becomes a single entity. 
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Rahaao /refrain (Line 7): 

Haq thiaa asbaatjaBaaq, taBaaq gumm hoya aeho daawaedaar 

When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 

Reality is experienced when the rust leaves the iron. That rust was 
corroding the self. If was bringing darkness to reality. Now its been 
removed by the Anal Haq experience. Reality also takes away 
separations of man and man, man and God, etc. Now the claimant of 
individuation is lost. 

Line 8: 

La ngh ga’aejo Baeqh khiyaaq dae, khilya baag basaqt bahaar 

Days of autumn have passed on, gardens of spring-blossoms flower 

The days of autumn have passed, says the poet. The garden is now 
flowering with spring blooms. This line presents the experience of 
Unity with non-light imagery. It has an intricate linkage with the 
previous line. Zaqg also means rust. Leaves that fall off in autumn are 
often rust coloured. The demise of these leaves is preparation for 
regeneration, which flourishes in spring. All this is happening. It has 
not been quick or automatic. The word la qgh (passed) testifies to this. 
Change is a process, not just an event. We have to pass through 
autumn to get to spring. First we go into oblivion, then we realise we 
are in oblivion, then we can march to and experience light. This may 
be a first time experience of wonder, or it can be (an episode of) birba 
(intense love in separation, after experiencing love). Light has been 
regained. The Fountain and the self become one. 

Rahaao! refrain (Line 9): 

Haq thiaa asbaat jaBaaq, tadaaq gumm hoya aeho daawaedaar 

When truth was ascertained, then was lost this very suitor 

Springtime in life comes when individuation loses its focus. 
Then truth becomes reality, says the poet. 
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fifcol bina but) haq sujaata, Saccu saara sabk sansaar 

Now m.«h is perceived Saccu, i„ the entire universe, without demur 

The affirmation here is unequivocal. There is no doubt of Totality 
[we note the repetition of saara (the whole) and sakk (everything), for 
emphasis]. Truth {haq) is now fully perceived {sujaata). The poet has been 
playing with words. Haq links up with Ana! Haq (I am Truth). Haq means 
Truth, as does Sachu, which is the poet’s name. Here then is a multifaceted 
description of Ana! Haq. And the poet is in the middle of that experience. 


Rahaao/te Crain (Line 11): 

Haq t^iaa asbaatjadaatj, tadaatj gumm hoya aeho daawaedaar 

When truth was ascertained) then was lost this very suitor 

As the refrain comes around for the last time we take stock of the kaafi. 
Zaqg (patina), gardgubaar (dust and vapour), bhol (doubts and suspicious 
of separation, forgetfulness, of what is intrinsic), yulmaati (replete with 
darkness), all the words which hid Truth, run though the kddfi. And 
they are all removed. We then note the other set of words which were 
revealed / experienced: Haq (Truth), asbaat (certain knowledge), i^haar 
(manifestation/revelation), ayn (the eye as well as what is intrinsic), noor 
(W, nirvaar (perception, purity), khilya (blossomed) baag (garden), 
basaqt (spring), bahaar (beauty, splendour, flourishing state), Haq again, 
and Saccu (the true one). These are the winners. Darkness has been routed. 
All is light. The self is in effulgence. Totality is in splendour. All scream 
Anal Haq. The poet’s message is visualised almost in a trancelike state. 

Sachal is dancing again. He gets lost and is revealed. Revealing is 
getting lost. And getting lost is being revealed. Zaati noor (personal 
light), or the ‘light of the (one) Being’ - both meanings run through 
each other - could be viewed as the extremity of abstraction. But the 
abstract becomes manifest here. 

The action of a dance, a game, how it happened in a movement, all 
^n about in the kaafi. And the dance proclaims Anal Haq. 
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1 Khalq jamaat mael karaahoq, aap koon peer sadaendae 

2 Dastjhapaal musallae kullae, kora koor banaendae 

3 Dard bina dilbar dae oh sahht baeja kamm kamaendae 

4 Sacal da aeho sukhan sacca, kastoori aap udaendae 

GLOSSARY: 

Line 1: 

Khalq: s.f. Creating; - creation; mankind; people. 

Jamaat: s.f. A company, body, band, party, troop, group, congregated 
or collective body, assembly, congregation. 

Mael: s.m. Meeting, coming together, assemblage; agreement, 
compact; concord, intimacy, amity. 

KaraahoQ:T)o, we have done, etc.; karna: v.t. To do, act, perform. 
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Peer ; s.m. An old man; a saint’ a cnirit i ., 
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a priest; 


founder or 

Sadaendae: Get themselves called etr • j 

, • i ’ eic, » trom sadvaaom: v.t. To cause 

t0 be spoken or said; to cause to be named or called. 


line 2: 


Zfesr; s m. Hand; a cubit; - suit (of armour or cloth); anything 
complete (as a house with its offices). 


Jhapail: s.m. One (who or which) makes a sudden attack (on), 
springs, pounces swoops down (upon) (as a bird of prey); one (who or 
which) catches, clutches, seizes. 

Musallae. (pi. of musalla)\ s.m. Place for prayer; carpet, or mat, upon 
which appointed prayers are said. 


Kullae: (pi. of kullo)\ s.m. The cap worn on the head around which a 
turban is tied; a skull cap worn by Muslims, especially at prayer times. 

Kora: adj. & s.m. ‘Virgin’, just as made; untutored, simple, stupid; - 
fruitless, empty; - an ignorant fellow, a simpleton, a fool. 


Kooh adj. & s.m. Stupid, foolish; a dolt, blockhead, simpleton, fool. 
BaAaendae:wx. To cause to become; to cause to be made. 


Line 3: 

Dard: adj. & s.m. Pain, ache; affliction; pity, compassion, sympathy, 
affection. 

Dilbar: s.m. Heart-ravishing, captivating, attractive, charming, 
lovely, beloved; - heart-ravisher, a lovely person, a sweetheart. 

Baeja: adj. & adv. Out of place, ill placed, misplaced, ill-timed; 
inopportunely, injudiciously, wrongly. 

Bamm: s.m. Action, act, deed, work, business, occupation, 

employment. 

Kamin Kamaendae: To do something (see kamm above) very well 

because of practice; to gain, to achieve. 
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Line 4: 

Sukhan: s.m. Speech, language, discourse, word, words; - thing, 
business, affair. 

Kastoori: s.f. Musk (derived from glandular secretions of a musk 
deer); the musk-bag; the musk-deer. (In Punjaabi poetry an aphrodisiac- 
laced smell). 

1 Banding people into orders, to get called a saint their concern 

2 Pouncing hands, prayer mats, hats, absolute lies they chum 

3 Without aching for the Beloved, irrelevant work they earn 

4 Sachal these words are the truth, musk they themselves exteme 


NOTES: 

This is one of the dohroas of Sachal which lament peerdom (the 
‘kingdom’ of the hereditary spiritual guide). It prompts us, then takes us 
by the hand to look into the whole phenomenon of teachers and 
spiritual guides as well as its corruption into hereditary spiritual leaders. 

Line 1: 

Khalq jamaat mael karaahoi}, aap koon peer saclaendae 

Banding people into orders, to get called a saint their concern 

The technique of the hereditary spiritual guide is presented here. It 
involves organization. This is on the same basis as an army, or 
government, or a business organization. A hierarchy is developed to 
reach-out to and ‘connect’ people to the peer. A network is created not 
for serving people but for gaining power (and revenue). The peer’s 
organization involves khalifaahs (monitors) who have territories assigned 
to them. They are all involved in ugraahi (tax collection). This ‘tax’ is 
collected from mureeds (disciples who are often hereditary devotees) 
who give from a quarter to a tenth of the harvest to the khalifaah. 
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The institution of peers seems to have started with teaching of a 
certain kind to train man for enlightenment; to bring out his latent 
capacities so that disciples can more fully experience themselves; to create a 
relationship with one’s consciousness. This is a phenomenon in all cultures 
and is age-old. ‘Restoration’ of man’s relationships (with himself, with 
nature, with God) was the objective. In the operation of society there is a 
loss of the ability to live with oneself and others. Human capacities to do 
this are continually lost and go from realisation to potential. To regain ‘that 
which was lost’ and restore these human capacities, such institutions were 
created in which, under the guidance of a teacher (who wished to serve 
people in this pursuit of restoration). Disciples trained themselves in special 
ways and then passed on their gains to others. They assisted the teacher 
in reaching out to neophytes and those in earlier stages of the journey. 

The system got corrupted when it became hereditary. Then 
heredity rather than the gift of being a spiritual guide became the 
primary asset. Sometimes the progeny was incompetent, but through a 
system which involved the ‘holiness’ of blood and the aura (and often 
the devotion and awe this created), the matter became less of 
restoration and more of devotion. 

hi the original concept the inmates of the madrissa (school), or khanqaah 
(convent or monastery) lived in special ways. They learnt how to sit, eat, 
K who to take alms or money from using the methodology of 
^imum alienation with the ‘donors’, etc. All ‘resources’ were pooled and 
a life replete with egalitarianism was lived. These models later ame e 
Miration for socialistic philosophies (several of which were waylaid and 
Erupted). Training sessions were vigorous in the khaanqaahs. Discipline 
** rigorous, and religious as well as general education was imparted. 
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Almost always meditative practices (often, but not always, based on 
prayer) were proposed to open knots within the self, and doors to 
learning. Living simple lives with heightened aesthetic sensibiliti es 
often led to artistic training (the tools were the spoken or written 
word, music, pen, paint, etc.). 

Where such activity went on, it was a service. Invariably these 
institutions (some very small, some large) started with someone trying 
to un-knot people and open spiritual and human doors for them. Then 
they became hereditary (sometimes with a schism in the disciples), and 
princes and kings found use for them. Many institutions were gobbled 
by princes, others survive to this day. 

Professional and corrupted versions also exist in Zen Buddhists, 
Hindus, etc. Sometimes good teachers came to do something and did 
it, but others made a business out of it. Whenever the element of greed 
or power over others comes in, any system is corrupted. 

One of the demands of feudal societies is to make heredity work in 
these institutions, while providing training and a role model. Sometimes 
people managed to enjoy the benefit of these institutions as the selfless 
spiritual guide did not bother with corruptions, or looked the other way 
(sometimes in the hope that the corrupt will eventually ‘see the light’). 

The institutions, even the hereditary ones, also often had big positive 
roles. Some gaddis promoted sudh. saijgeet (so-called classical music). In some 
khaanqaahs, music was the big art. Some ritual baeat (oath of allegiance) 
was taken and a laqgar (public kitchen) made the package. 

One part of these institutions has continued unabated, whether 
they are hereditary (as most are), or not. People can take their pain to 
the peer and find some healing. Disputes are often settled more 
efficiently than in courts of law. Personalised listening and the awe of 
allegiance to the verdict create more healing than scarce modern day 
psychologists can provide. The relationship between disciples and the 
peer is often extraordinary. The presence of the original teachers in a 
world full of greed was a miraculous phenomenon. Some of the miracle 
persists with the hereditary peers. With many it is awe and belief only. 
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It is interesting to note that the gadd, (seat) acquires sacred sanctity. 
Whoever occupies the gaddi gets allegiance (and revenue). Though the 
matter starts as heredity, it is cleverly transferred to the gaddi, which almost 
Jways carries the name of the original spiritual guide (a real or claimed 
forbear of the present occupants of th t gaddi). It would be right to say that 
in the belief-systems of disciples the original teacher still lives. At least the 
willing suspension of disbelief in this matter is so strong that the original 
peer (spiritual guide) still lives and the oath of allegiance people take at the 
hands of their successors (mostly descendents) is really reaching back 
to the original peer through these ‘intermediaries’ (the descendents), etc. 


Here then, in this line, are the organised ones. And their task and 
concern is to get themselves called peers (spiritual guides). Clearly this task 
is not easy and involves organisational effort. The rewards are rich. 


The poet uses the word aap in two ways. One as a pronoun. And the 
other as a reverend form of address as the peers got (and get) themselves 
called aap janaab. 


Line 2: 

Dastjhapaal musallae kullae, kora koor banaendae 

Pouncing hands, prayer mats, hats, absolute lies they chum 

This line is very harsh and graphic. We see swooping hands grabbing. 
And we are also shown the trappings of religionists. Both the musallah 
(prayer mat) and kulla (prayer cap) are worn by religious devotees and 
have associations of piety. But here they are being used as tools of the 
trade. The poet associates swooping, grabbing hands with these tools of 
innocence and devotion and an image of a lizard comes to mind because 
the chiseled imagery. The lizard (kirli) is fully circumspect when 
completely stationary. Insects around it are convinced and reassured that 
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it cannot move. They come near. The lizard strikes them with lightening 
speed. Since it is cold-blooded, body heat is absent and cannot warn the 
unwary insects, making them into a meal. 


The second part of the line uses the word kora in more than one 
sense. These peers earn via absolute falsehood, says the poet. The word 
kora is also whatever has nothing in it. There is nothing genuine about 
these people, the poet tells us. Here, via the placement of words, kora 
becomes both absolute falsehood ( koor ) as well as telling us (if we put a 
comma after kora) that these people earn both via falsehood and there 
is nothing genuine about their earning (which is acquired by swooping 
hands and the dissembling tools of piety). 


The word banaendae (they make) can also be read as bunaendae (they 
weave). This reading would carry the networking mentioned in the 
previous line. 


Line 3: 

Dard bina dilbar dae oh sabh. baeja kamm kamaendae 

Without aching for the Beloved, irrelevant work they earn 


The poet’s onslaught continues. Their whole effort is kora and koor, 
because they have no concern and aching for the beloved or Beloved. 
Knowing that Sachal Sarmast is a deep believer in tauheed (Unicity), the 
capital B for Beloved would be more in keeping with his aspirations. 
Of course there is no beloved with a small ‘b’ in Sachal, since, to him, 
they are the same. 

The peers are earning ( kamaendae ) something irrelevant. The gain of 
greedy swooping hands is nullified by the poet. Then the poet also makes 
peerhood into an earning profession by the use of the word kamaendae. 

The word kamm has diverse meanings. This is not only irrelevant 
earning, says the poet, he is also directing our minds to other meanings 
of the word kamm, which includes sexual allusions. The whole effort of 
the peers under attack is made dirty. The words kamm kamaendae also 
have the connotation of something done very well because of practice. 
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The institution of peers has worked out the creases and crevices. Its 
evolution into irrelevance for its original purpose via practice is 
probably what takes away the concern for the Beloved. 

Line 4: 

$ a cal da aebo sukban sacca, kastoori aap udaendae 

Sachal these words are the truth, musk they themselves exteme 

The first part of this line is straightforward: ‘These words of Sachal 
are the truth, he tells us. The rest of the line reminds us of the powerful 
fragrance of the original idea of the spiritual guide to assist people in 
rediscovery of their consciousness and humanity, and how the current 
practitioners have themselves made that strong fragrance fly away - 
made it kora, and koor, by their greed, and not aching for the Beloved. 
The back door is kept open by the poet. It is still possible to revert to the 
original purpose of the kbaanqaah. The peers are doing this to themselves. 
And by using the aphrodisiac connotation of kastoori (musk), the poet is 
also giving one more layer of meaning to kora - impotence. Perhaps, he 
may be hoping that this connotation may get through and the whole 
charade may be dropped. He hopes that the original fragrance of the 
kbaanqaah will be regained and restored. Examples of how this has 
happened certainly exist. Miaan Muhammad Baksh (the poet par 
excellence of Sohni, and Saef ulMulook ) lived in a mud hut, ate crude food, 
wore roughshod clothes [kora, in a good sense, if you please) and spent 
his life in serving people. Khwaaja Ghulaam Fareed was a faqeer despite 
much wealth. Both these major poets lived to the early part of the last 
century. Both probably gave out taame\ (religious charms) as a psychic 
process to create confidence which worked as an early faith-relational 
precursor of clinical psychology. This was probably also done in earlier 
times. But perhaps swooping hands have seen a saleable commodity in 
the taawee^. (Remember the Sale of Indulgences in Europe?). Perhaps the 
poet is telling the professional peers that the power of the taawee^ (its 
kastoori ) has also been squandered by them. Perhaps he is telling us to 
recognise this ‘loss of power’ (which comes with a genuine aching for 
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our fellow man, and for the Beloved) and thus attacking the professional 
spiritual guides where it hurts them most - in their purses. If the kastoori 
has flown away from them, they have nothing to offer, the poet implies. 

The dard of the previous line is the same as the kastoon of this line. 
The people under review say they have both dard for the Beloved, and 
kastoon. But they don’t, says the poet. The Beloved needs a connection. 
These people only connect people for gain. They have no connection 
with the Beloved. Indeed they have no love in them, only greed. 

The kastoori is probably the possibility of man. By chasing away kastoori 
these people (and man) are making themselves desolate. Kastoori is the good 
smell in work. It is the essence, cause and virtue. It is aching for the 
Beloved. The poet is making a proclamation in this line. These people had 
the good smell of human possibility in them, but they let it go. Now 
there is no good smell in them. And this, says the poet, is a truthful word. 

Kastoori is also relationship. It is a binding between the one with it, 
and the one who smells it. When the smell goes, so does the relationship. 
This can make us consider if these people are not only alienating 
themselves from others or even alienating their own salvation. Indeed we 
are led to consider if salvation can be individual at all. Or is this a 
contradiction in terms? Is salvation not the name of a relationship 
(between man and God, or man and man). This relationship is a totality 
as the poet keeps telling us. It cannot be altered piecemeal. It is not 
divisible. Everything is interconnected - kastoori and the beneficiaries of 
kastoori. Unless the totality of the relationship changes, it is not changed. 
The total change is via our action and linkages with others and with 
God, as one composite. The two cannot be separated. Emphasis on one 
will not compensate for failings in the other. Indeed there is no ‘other’, 
the poet tells us. This is all one relationship. And they have lost that. 

The purpose of the spiritual guide has been subverted. This has become 
an organised profession. And the spiritual guides get themselves called peer. 
The dobra becomes even more ironical as these peers disperse the fragrance 
of relationships. By implication they take us away from God. The 
indictment is complete. After reading this kaafi would anyone go to a peer 1 
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8 aww 7 ®' W&, fiJWW ririW ri friwrit 

9 ww yffofi iM t h^ us* writ 

10 HU HH& WH> fb’d'tf, frRT writ ^ ^ 

ii vnx Hfrrt iM t tee ris 7 us* writ 


I Aa’ae miaaqpaandhi vae, Raanjbati maeda kadaaq aasi 

2 Aap vicaalae aap nooq daevaeq, kaaee khabar khaasi 
3 Aa’ae miaaqpaandhi vae, Raanjhan maeda kadaaq aasi 
4 Ooho ohoee hik thiaasae, hoya by a kon udaasi 
5 Aa’ae miaaqpaandhi vae, Raanjhan maeda kadaaq aasi 

6 Taaj takht kooq chor karaahooq, julsaaq waaqg sanaasi 
7 Aa’ae miaaqpaandhi vae, Raanjhan maeda kadaaq aasi 

8 Naal sharaab dae ralya sharaabi, pyaala rfjya so pyaasi 
9 Aa’ae miaaq paandhi vae, Raanjhan maeda kadaaq aasi 
10 Saccu samjhaeq gaal aehaaee, jaeha aasi taeha jaasi 

II Aa’ae miaaq paandhi vae, Raanjhati maeda kadaaq aasi 


GLOSSARY: 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 1, etc.): 

Miaaq: s.m. An address expressive of kindness, or respect; Sir! 
Good Sir!, good man; master; husband; lord. 

Paandhi: s.m. A traveller, a wayfaring person; a professional 
traveller who takes goods (and messages) from place to place, an 
itinerant salesman, a professional messenger. 

Vae: interj. A form of hailing a man by a woman, usually expressing 
intimacy or affection. 

Kadaan: adv. & conj. When, at the time when; as soon as. 
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Line 


Viiaalae: prep. & postp. Between , • , 

with a go-between). ’ g ^ Wlth some ‘"teraction as 

fCLmJ ^ d ° : y ° U gW 0r deliver, you may give 

or deliver; from <W v.t. To give, gram, impart. 

f aee:s£ Unity (,ka.ee)- - (s ame as kon)- indef. pron. Any; anyone; 
anybody; someone; somebody; some, a few, &c. 

Khnsi: (same as thaas)-. adj. Distinguished (from others), particular, 
peculiar, special, distinct; private. 


Line 4: 

Thiaasae: We became, we had become. 

Bya: adj. Other; another; second; again. 

Udaasi: (same as udoos ): adj. Indifferent, unconcerned, apathetic, 
disengaged, disengaged completely, forlorn, dejected. 

Line 6: 

Karaahoon: Having done, etc.; from karna: v.t. To do, act, perform, 
practice, execute, transact (business). 

Julsaag: I will go, etc. from julna: v.n. To go, to depart, leave. 

Vaaqg: pron. adj. & adv. Like; manner, mode; air (of); state, 
condition. 

Sanaasi: (same as sannyaasi): s.m. One who has abandoned all 
worldly possessions and affections, an ascetic, a devotee. 

Line 8: 

Pyaasi: (same as pyaasa): adj. Thirsty, athirst, dry; thirsting (for), 
desiring exceedingly, longing (for). 

Line 10: 

Taeha: pron. adj. That like, such-like, such a, of that kind; - futile, 
vain, useless; aimless, objectless; - adv. Like that, in that manner, thus, so. 
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, Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

2 Yourself the go-between, giving yourself a message peculiar 
3 Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

< He Himself became One, the other became sans cheer 

5 Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

6 Leaving crown and throne, depart as a devotee austere 

7 Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

8 With wine mingles the drinker, who remains a cup in thirst will persevere 
9 Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear ? 

10 Saccu understand, the matter is this, as we came so we’ll disappear 
li Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 


NOTES: 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 1): 

Aa’ae miaat]paandhi vae, Raanjhan maecla kadaarj aasi 

Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

We are introduced to the professional messenger who was also the 
itinerant supplier of goods. But this seems to be a special messenger. 
Heer, who is addressing him, shows both respect and familiarity with 
him. This is done by the use of the words miaat} (sir, lord etc.) and vae 
(an address of familiarity - even some intimacy). Who is this who is 
being asked the burning question - “when will my Raanjhan come?” 
The poet does not say. But he is a messenger. If all this is happening 
within the speaker then he is a third in what is a ‘duality’ of ‘me’ and 
myself. We shall see that this concept is quite central to this kaaji. 
And more complex than as presented above. 

Could the paandhi be Raanjhan before he became an aashiq (ardent 
lover)? After all Raanjha was also a traveller, and there certainly was a 
time before he become the aashiq of Heer. Is he carrying a message of 
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Love> and Heei has recognised this? In this reading we see the 
eX i s tentialist concept of becoming an aasbiq. 

Another reading can be related to the previous one, with Heer 
addressing the paandhi, who is recognised as Raanjha by her. She is 
asking him when will Raanjha the aasbiq emerge? When will he appear? 
She may even be prompting him, telling him that you have it in you to 
become an aasbiq , when will you be revealed? The poet could be telling us 
that becoming Raanjha is an act. Raanjha may symbolise a transformed 
person. Of course we can also read that Heer may not have recognised 
Raanjha (or the potential in the paandhi, the traveller, to become Raanjha). 
She may just have taken him to be a traveller and is asking him when 
will the aasbiq come? But the use of the word vat is a give-away. Heer 
seems to know that he is indeed the traveller who will become Raanjhan. 


Line 2: 

Aap vicaalae aap nooq daevaetj, kaaee khabar khaasi 

Yourself the go-between, giving yourself a message peculiar 


We dive straight into 1 Vahiat al-Vujood (Unity of Being) in this line. 
Gone are Heer and Raanjha. Gone is the third, the paandhi. All is one. 
The messenger is the gobetween of T and ‘myself'. He is himself giving 
a special message to himself, a message of unity. The word W is used 
brilliantly by the poet. It means both ‘some’ and ‘unity’ (as an abbrev. of 
ikaaee). The message is the only one which is special (khaasi) as it is the 
message of unity. And yet finding unity within the self is rather pecu lar. 

The special message or news (khabar) would be that Raanjha is coming, 
or he is emerging. Raanjha is realising Unity. 

The poet is telling us that the special news we give to ourselves is 
that we have become Raanjha. Or that thoug we are on y 
journeymen, we have the potential of becoming m ans iq. e ave 
potential of becoming Raanjha. Suddenly we realise that the poet 
talking of transformation, of reaching our potential. And that 

potential is the experience of Unity. 
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The word -to tells us that all this does not happen suddenly. A 
lot of to-and-froing takes place [between I and myself, between the self 
and what at first appears to be the other (but is not)]. 


Rahaao /refrain (Line 3): 

Aa'ae miaatjpaandti vae, Raanjhan maeUa kadaaq aasi 

Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear. 

The message is special. But Raanjhan has yet to appear. When will 
he come? 


Line 4: 

Ooho ohoee bik thiaasae, hoya by a kon udaasi 

He Himself became One, the other became sans cheer 

This is a line with impossible grammar. It says, ‘He Himself 
became One’. (Th iaasae assumes a plural). And as with the poet, the 
structure of the kaafi and the meaning are fully integrated. Indeed 
they are one. The poet wants us to recognise the (apparent) 
impossibility of Unity as an experience. But he goes on to tell us 
that this impossible experience is possible. This he also does by 
making impossible grammar work in the line. 

The second part of the line uses the word udaasi (disengaged, sad) 
both as an adjective and as a noun. As an adjective, it remains a quality 
of ‘the other’. As a noun, the udaasi is the one who is disconnected, and 
therefore the (apparent) ‘other’. Not only is ‘the other’ given a value of 
ennui, we are also told that those who disengage from others become 
‘the other’. Otherwise the other has no reality. 

The line tells us that now Heer and Raanjha have become one. 
Now who can disengage them? Who now can become sad? Without 
saying it, the poet gives a loud affirmation to the joy of union. No 
udaasi here, he tells us. The poet implies that if union is tasted, who can 
give it up? He also implies that union is the realisation, the plural, 
of we as a singularity (that grammatical impossibility again). 
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Achieving plurality is giving up the egoistic self. This, the poet tells us, 
is the same as losing all despondency. 

udl ,asi is again used as both an adjective and as a noun. To be udaas is to 
become eso ate. e ee g is that one has been done in by circumstances. 
Ud«*s is also disconnection. And this is done by the egoistic self. 

As a noun, udaas, is the feeling of being the other. Or of recognising 
the other. But the structure of the second part of the line tells us that 
that too is an impossibility. At least it is so questionable as to have the 
strength of an impossibility. Here then a possibility of meaning has 
been made into an impossibility. And the penny falls. The poet is 
telling us that ilm (knowledge) is the ending of impossibility. Who then 
is udaasi ? The poet gives us an answer as we go along. 

Rahaao! refrain (Line 5): 

Aa’ae miaatjpaandhi vae, Raanjhan maecla kaSaarj aasi 

Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

The integration of the self is assumed (by due effort). Now it is a 
matter of waiting for the lover to appear to the beloved. And both will 
be a single item. This is the task of the messenger. 

Line 6: 

Taaj takht kootj chor karaahooq, julsaaq rnaqg sanaasi 

Leaving crown and throne, depart as a devotee austere 

This is more than an autobiographical line. Sachal gave up the gaddi 
(seat of a prelate) when he was offered it. And he lived the life of a 
Jaqeer. But he is also telling us that the crown and the throne are 
acquisitive things. They are often the product of greed. Kings and 
princes greedily preserve and expand what the crown stands for. The 
poet seems to tell us that renouncing greed and the trappings of greed 
are a prerequisite for union. He gives us a model, that of a sanyaasi, one 
w ho detaches himself from worldly possessions. But the true sanyaasi 
does not detach himself from people. He is there to serve them. 
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He is one who lives amongst people. This is the other face of the udami. 
He is disconnected from things but in union wit pcop e * is too is a 
possibility. Another penny falls. Sachal is telling us about the 
possibility in man. And this includes the resolution of impossibility. 

The word juUaan (I will go) is interesting. It not only tells us of how 
the poet wishes to pass from this world - sans possessions, sans greed, 
etc. But the word also talks of movement, of going, of travel. The 
traveller of the first line returns to us. There he has potential. Now 
the methodology of realising the potential is shown to us. It is first to 
empty the ‘vessel’ of greed. And also of worldly possessions, which 
are the temptation for greed. The sanyaasi is also one who has the 
feeling of union with people, with God. For him there is no other. 
Now he can become Raanjha. Now he is Raanjha. His travels continue. 
The transformation continues. 

Rahaao /refrain (Line 7): 

Aa'ae miaaq paandhi vae, Raanjhan maeda kadaat} aasi 

Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

When Raanjhan comes, the poet will leave royal trappings, and 
became a sanyaasi. This tells us that Raanjha is a symbol of God-realisation. 
Or is there God-realisation in deep temporal love too? 

Line 8: 

Naa/sharaab dae ralya sharaabi, pyaala rhya so pyaasi 

With wine mingles the drinker, who remains a cup in thirst will persevere 

This is a most interesting line. It first talks of the wine mingling 
with the drinker. Wine and drinker become one. This is a state of masti 
(intoxication, abandon, union). But the line goes on to talk about the 
cup. And of remaining thirsty. What is the poet telling us? 

This is the pyaala (the vessel, the cup), which is unaffected by the 
wine it bears. It just flows through it/him/her. This is a paandhi 
who merely remains a messenger and does not become an aashiq. 
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He h as retained a professional, impersonal role. He is one who has not 
realised his potential for union. He has not become Raanjha. Of course 
he has a role. He gives someone’s wine to someone. They may find 
union and become Heer and Raanjha. But he/she himself/herself 
remains a pyaala [the (unaffected) cup]. 

Another reading: when the wine of Love (God-intoxication) is 
drunk, the receiver is God-intoxicated. But if he merely remains the 
cup he remains thirsty. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 9): 

Aa’ae miaat}paandhi vae, Raanjhan maeda kadaatj aasi 

Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

There seems to be an invitation here for the paandhi to mingle with 
the love-message. Then he will know when Raanjha will come, for he 
himself may appear as Raanjha. 


Line 10: 

Saccu samjhaeq gaal aehaaee, jaeha aasi taehajaasi 

Saccu understand, the matter is this, as we came so we’U disappear 


This line creates a logical complexity. On the face of it, it tells us 
that transformation is not on the cards. We shall go as we came. But as 
we link this line with the previous one, we know that the poet is 
talking of the pyaala - the one who may serve as he stands and waits or 
actively transmits messages, but he goes as he comes. He is man w o 
has not taken up his possibility. He is a paandhi who is unaffected by 
the message. He merely carries messages from I to myself, bu 
remains the paandhi. He does not mingle with Heer and Raanjha^ e 
becomes neither. The wine (the message t at ea * 1 ; 

intoxication/ecstasy) and the drinker become one. ey os ^ 
of the container that carries the wine and give it a new °mt shape 
Man and woman merge into each other, losing both shapes. But 

SO the paandhi. Not so the cup that is only a cup. 
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Sachal wants to be an arbiter. For him ‘the other does not exist. M e 
has experienced Anal Haq (I am Truth). He has not remained a pyaa/a. 
Now he wishes to be the arbiter, the paandbi who is not only 
transformed himself but wishes to be the aashiq who arbitrates between 
the wine and the drinker and aids and abets in enlightenment, while 
being enlightened himself. 

Sachal’s great personal discovery is that there is no other. The main 
thrust of life is reaching and experiencing unity. The other is 
(pain, alienation). Whatever is outside unity in du&h. He links the other 
and dukj± with the condition that asks for things and desires. That 
condition leads to ‘separation’. GautanT Buddh‘ gave the same message 
as a focal point of his teaching: Give up asking. Greed, possessions 
(particularly beyond what we absolutely need), and accumulation. If 
man continues in these pursuits he cannot experience unity because he 
must remain at odds with himself. The two - unity and greed - live in 
the same body. When greed and lust stop, the duality within is lost and 
unity is experienced. This is an old theme of the Sufi tradition. 

Sachal uses so many metaphors and brings them to unity. The 
concepts of ‘you’ and T* is in the process of using each other for the 
achievement of certain ends. But unity does not go through this process. 
When two aashiqs melt, possessiveness, desire and lust are included. Both 
union and separation are in that state and then there is no possibility of 
union. In Sachal’s philosophy this matter is not subjective. Duality comes 
in social interaction, in the process of using life. Man is not such a fool as 
not to go towards sukh (joy), but he has compulsions. And succumbing to 
compulsions and temptations result in duality, in alienation. 

The poet tells us, union is not automatic or even ‘natural’. It is 
achieved through effort and dard (pain). But if we don’t go though 

this kashl (penury, hardship), we cannot get rid of vichofa (separation) 
or vajog (alienation). 

Union is an experience. If we don’t get that experience, we cannot 
thirst for it. But with preparation and hardship we can achieve it. Then 
we can also experience birha (deep pining for the beloved), which in the 
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oW philosophy is the highest form of love. Perhaps it is so because 
possession of the beloved is also lost or abandoned. Now there is a pure 
feeling o union, ut bhba can only be experienced after the experience of 
love. It is post-experience, post-possibility. It is not a passive pining but an 
active, creative state. Btrba cannot be experienced by the alienated. 

The paandhi’s ilm (knowledge) is a relationship without unity. 
Cruelty, violence and lust are the same. And they show their ugly 
faces/face in a state of duality. This is not a non-human condition. It is 
in man s bhaag (lot). It is man s burden. Individuation, lust, alienation, 
are all in man’s history. 

Sachal says that this can be undone. In a way he has undone it in his 
poetry, and in his living. He has repealed history. That is an 
impossibility. But he has done it in his life. He lived in a state of masti 
(intoxication in Unity). This is merely a non-alienated state. He invites 
us to this state. How this can happen depends on the ‘doers’ and their 
‘doing’. It is possible for being with oneself and with another at the 
same time. There is a role for the pyaala. We can, as Roomi tells us, see 
the reflection of the beloved in the cup (Maa dar pyaala aks-e-rukh-e-yaar 
deeda aem). The cup can be transformed by this. Or it can remain a cup. 

But the wish of the poet is that the pyaala (cup) should not remain a 
pyaala or a paandhi (messenger). The poet takes us through a personalised 
experience, because without the paandhi there is no ilm (knowledge), 
because someone has to bear the knowledge. But if the paandhi is not 
involved, he gives an impersonal ilm. And with impersonality there is 
no ilm . This is the dukh (pain, predicament) of man. But it is possible, 
the poet tells us, for the paandhi to become Raanjha. For the cup to 
become one with the wine. This is an ongoing ilm. 

Sachal’s emphasis, his tremendous emphasis, is on ikaaee (unity). He tells 
ns that the emphasis is also nothing but unity. He does not say that this 
nnity can be automatically achieved if it has been lost. Then it isn t there. 
All we have left are institutions of many hues, many systems of alienation. 
Now vajog (alienation) is in man’s destiny. But he also tells us that the 
Possibility of union is there. He tells us that he is in that experience. 
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Sachal does not offer formulae. He keeps reiterating that it is man’s 
right to live in ikaaee (unity). There he goes to sacrilegious extents and 
says very unequivocally that man cannot have this feeling of unity 
unless he also considerers himself as the creator, the master. He tells us 
that when man moves away from the concept of Anal Haq (I am Truth) 
he becomes petty and violent. But when he goes into the sea of unity 
he has a different experience. 

In Sachal’s verse there are two I’s. One are the little things with 
which man identifies himself and the other is the T of Unity. He 
proposes that man should identify himself with this Unity. He pushes 
the concept of Anal Haq because he considers this as the foundational 
right of man. It should be so at all times. We are one, he tells us in other 
poems. All is one, so we call ourselves Haq. He goes much further and 
even says, call yourself Allah. In his philosophy man is sourced in God. 
He alludes to the very small difference between Mansoor Hallaaj and 
Pharaoh. The lustful, possessing self is completely linked with the other 
self. Pharaoh said, ‘I am God’, so did Mansoor. But the meanings of the 
two are completely, different. Pharaoh claimed omnipotence, Mansoor 
probably experienced complete submission. 

There is another strain in this line. The poet gives an unequivocal 
vote to fate. He is saying that we go as we came. Those who will have 
a faqeer’s disposition will gain faqeerhood. Those who are duality- 
mongers will stay so. Although transformation by effort is present in 
the kaafi, yet in the end pre-disposition seems to win out. 

Rahaao/ refrain (Line 11): 

Aa’ae miaaqpaandhi vae, Raanjpan maecla kadaat} aasi 

Come dear itinerant Sir, when will my Raanjhan appear? 

As the refrain comes around for the last time we return to the 
beginning. Heer’s query from the paanihi is there in all its innocence 
and thirst. She waits for her beloved. For Sachal Sarmast, man waits 
for the Anal Haq experience. 
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Sachal Sarmast - within reach 

Alphabetical Glossary 


Aagaah: s.m. Informed or apprised (of), acquainted (with), privy 

(to), nowing, informed, intelligent, versed, conversant; aware, vigilant, 
attentive. 

Aaha. irreg. past tense m. of the verb bona: Is; was; has become. 

Aahan: (They) are, etc.; from bona: v.n. To be, to exist; to be born; 
to become; to attain (to), &c. 

Aahi: irreg. past tense, f. of the verb bona: She was, was. 

Aahiaaq: (word created by Sachal Sarmast) pi. of aab: adv. Yes, the 
positive, the affirmative; I am; - Aab: s.f. Sigh; - interj. Ah! Alas!; - 
egotism, self-conceit, pride, self-sufficiency. 

Aahin: (You) bring; from aafma (see below). 

Aanna: v.t. To bring, fetch; to bring forward, to adduce; to bring in, 
introduce, usher in; to impart; to bring under, to include (in), to bring (a 
person) to agree (to); to induce, persuade, win over (to); to apply; to 
purchase, buy, to bring forth, beget, breed, yield, produce, make. 

Aashiq: s.m. & adj. Loving passionately, amorous, enamoured, in 
love; - a passionate lover, a lover, an inamorato. 

Ag: (same as aggae): s.m. That, which has gone before, the past 
(time); that which is before, the future, the morrow; the Hereafter. 

Ahwaal: (pi. of boat, but used as a sing.): s.m. State, condition; case; 
circumstances; state of affairs; affairs; events, occurrences; account. 

Ajaaee: adj. & s.m. Not in the right place, therefore, in the wrong 
place; wasted (space); no place; unfocused (place); placelessness; 
suddenly; without reason, purposeless; a bad place; that which has not 
brought forth children, or young; - a woman who has not yet borne 
children, or a female who has not brought forth young. 

AlaaoAa: v.n. Speaking, be called, be spoken as, be hailed as. 
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Anal Haq: (colloq. of Ana al'Haq) I am Truth, I am God; (words 
spoken by al-Husayn bin Mansoor al-Hallaaj, for wh.ch he was crucified, 
and remains an ideal of many Sufis). 

AsaI: s.m. Bottom, root, origin, base, foundation; original, source, 
an essential, a fundamental principle; essence, element, principle; chief 
thing, main point; original or old state or condition, original or 
primary significantion; original copy (of a work or document); a 
radical letter (as distinguished from an augmentative); reality, fact, 
truth; race, stock, lineage; a man of good stock, a thorough-bred 
gentleman; capital; stock-in-trade, principal; adj. Radical, original, 
fundamental. 

Asbaat: s.m. Establishing, confirming; confirmation, corroboration, 
verification, proof, demonstration; ascertainment; certain knowledge. 

Ayn: s.m. The eye; sight; source, fount, fountain; - udder (of an 
animal); the choice, the best, the very essence (of a thing), the thing 
itself; - money, cash; gold; the sun; the letter ’ain (the fourteenth of the 
Arabic and twenty-fourth of the Punjaabi/Urdu alphabet); - adj. Very, 
exact, precise, real, intrinsic, just. 

Aysh: s.m. ‘Life; animal life’; a life of pleasure and enjoyment, 
pleasure, delight, luxury; gratification of the appetites, sensuality; 
carnal intercourse. 

Baadi:s.m. Of or from the wind, air, breeze. 

Baadshaah: s.m. King, monarch, sovereign; lord, master; someone 
who is proficient; someone who is his own man; someone who does 
his own thing (without caring about the norms of society). 

Baar: s.m. Weight, load. 

Badh:Tit , tie up; etc.; from badhna: v.t. To bind, tie, fix, fasten, &c. 

Bae: prep. Prefix meaning without, devoid of; out of, &c. 

Bae-ikhtiaar: adj. Without choice, involuntary, constrained, forced, 
Compelled; without self-possession, control, or authority; - involuntary, 
against (one’s will), in spite of oneself, perforce. 
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hiomine il f ? ** misplaced, ill-timed; 

t 7 otiln T UnlaWfu1 ’ “justifiable unreasonable, 

a K in b e fm f PUrP ° Se ’ irrelw “t; inaccurate, wrong, 
objectionable, improperly, inopportunely, injudiciously, wrongly. 

Bae l eem * t: s - m - Priceless; one without a price. 

• B 7Tt ! K d l F T’ P ° WerlesS; a 8 itilted > restless, restive, uneasy, 
impatient, turbulent; devoid of splendour, lustreless. 

Baezaar: adj. Displeased, vexed, annoyed, out of humour; disgusted; 

sick, sorry. (The meaning includes a feeling of alienation and/or 
boredom). 


Bahaar. s.m. Spring, prime, bloom, flourishing state; beauty, glory, 
splen our, elegance; beautiful scene or prospect, fine landscape; charm, 
delight, enjoyment, the pleasures of sense, taste, or culture. 

Banaendae: v.t. To cause to become; to cause to be made. 

Basant: Spring, the vernal season, (comprising of the months of Caet 
and BaesaakS), or from the end of February to the middle of April); the 
vernal equinox (March 21); - garland or wreath of yellow (mustard) 
flowers (which bloom in this season); - name of the spring festival 
centred around Lahore (in which kites are flown). 

Behar: s.m. Sea, gulf, bay; - s.f. Metre, verse; flow, rhythm; - fleet 
(of ships or boats). 

Bhaaona: v.t. To revolve, to whirl. If derived from Maavan: s.m. 
Creator, producer, efficient cause; founder. If the word is bhaavna: s.m. 
That which is liked; - mental perception, present consciousness of past 
ideas or perceptions; recollection, imagination, fancy, presentiment; 
contemplation, thought, meditation, consideration, anxiety, 
apprehension, doubt, concern, wish, desire, will, view, estimation, 
craving, longing, solicitation, request; (in math.) the principle of 
combination; the will of God, fate, destiny. 

Bhaj: (Was) broken; ran away, from hkajria: v.t. To break; to run. 

Bhar: s.m. Side, edge, margin, bank, shore, coast, beach, strand; 
limit, boundary; end; border, hem; tag end (of a piece of cloth). 
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Bhi: conj. Also, even, too, and, with; yet, still, besides, likewise, 
moreover, furthermore. 

Bhol: (same as Moo/): s.f. Error, mistake, slip, blunder, fault; doubt, 
suspicion; differentiation, discrimination; forgetfulness, oversight, 
neglect, negligence, omission, failure, miss. 

Birha: s.m. Separation, parting, absence (particularly of lovers); 
love-song describing the pain of separation, pining for the beloved 
(after union). (Considered the highest form of love in the old 
philosophy). 

Butt: s.m. Body; idol, image, statue; a beloved object, mistress. 

Buzurgi: adj. Greatness, grandeur, dignity, respectability, eminence, 
excitation, nobleness, excellence, superiority, high rank, seniority. 

Bya: adj. Other; another; second; again. 

Caa: intej. Pick, pick up; (figure of speech similar to ‘go’, ‘go do this’, 
etc. 

Caaoee: Have picked up; have carried; are carrying, etc.; from caana: 
v.t. To lift, take up, raise up, elevate, hoist; to take up (anything held 
sacred) for the purposes of swearing by it, to swear by; to take up 
(one’s effects, dec.) preparatory to moving or marching (hence) close to 
work, break up; to bring up, train, educate; to hatch, breed; to 
produce, invent, fabricate; to erect, build up, construct; to support, 

bear, carry; to take upon oneself, bear the burden or responsibility of, 
undertake. 

Daawaedaar. s.m. A pretender; a claimant, suitor, plaintiff. 

Daenh: s.m. Day, days. 

Daekhan: As seen, in sight, in view, as it appears (to the eyes etc.); 
rom daejMria. v.t. To see, look, look at, behold, view, observe, perceive, 
inspect, mark, note, consider, look to, weigh well, examine, prove, try; 
to searc , scan, to watch (for), to feel (as the pulse, &c.); to experience, 
suffer, endure, tolerate, bear the sight of. 
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Daevae#: You do, you may do; you give or deliver, you may give or 
deliver; from Aaena: v.t. To give, grant, impart, yield, produce, afford, 
emit, &c. 

Dahon: prep. One side; this way; inclination, leaning (towards). 

boon : adv. Both, two, the two. 

Damm maarya : Uttered a word, breathed a syllable, spoke, 
boasted. 


Damm: s.m. Breath, vital air, life; - a moment, an instant; - breath 
or blast (of a furnace or oven); a puff, whiff, pull, draw (of a huqqa)\ a 
draught (of water); stewing or simmering over a slow fire; - spring, 
elasticity; vitality, energy, vigour, stamina, spirit, mettle; strength, 
goodness, virtue (as a medicine, cloth, etc.); - ambition; - cheerfulness, 
pleasure, recreation; society (as a breathing together); - edge (of a 
sword); point (of a spear). 

Dard: adj. & s.m. Pain, ache; affliction; pity, compassion, sympathy, 
affection. 

DarsaA paavha: To obtain a sight (of); to be admitted to an interview 


(with). 

DarsaA: (same as dorsbon)-. s.m. Seeing, looking observing; sight, 
vision, observation, look view; coming face to face with; appearance, 
aspect, semblance; perception; exhibition; inspection, examination; 
going into the presence of, visiting, an interview; visiting a sacred 
shrine, worshipping in the presence of an image; - a view or theory 
prescribed in a system or book; a - —1 or spiritual - , 

contemplation; a vision, dream; - apprehension, judgement, opin , 
discernment, understanding, intellect. 

Darya: s.m. The sea, the waters; a large river. 

Dast: s.m. Hand; a cubit; - suit (of armour or cloth); anything 
complete (as a house with its offices). 

or* V,. To pi*., p.., P" *»"» '*’■ * 

hold of, clutch, grasp, seize, hold fast. 
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DhukaA: Are burning, etc., from dkukna: v.n. To ignite to kindle, to 
begin to take fire (when smoke is emitted); to be in vapour; vapourise; 
to have a burning sensation in the feet or other parts of the body; to be 
tired, or benumbed (of any part of the body); to exhibit signs 0 f 
enmity or ill-feeling between two persons. 

Deedaar: s.m. Sight, vision; look, appearance; face, countenance, 
check; interview; - overseer, inspector, watch; seeing, or face to face 
with the beloved, seeing, or face to face with beauty. 

Dilbar: adj. & s.m. Heart-ravishing, captivating, attractive, charming, 
lovely, beloved; - heart-ravisher, a lovely person, a sweetheart. 

Ditham: I appear to be; I have seen, I am seeing; from daefehna: v.t. To 
see, look, look at, behold, view, observe, perceive, inspect, mark, note, 
consider, look on, weigh well, examine, prove, try, to search, scan, to 
watch (for); to feel (as the pulse, &c.); to experience, suffer, endure, 
tolerate, bear the sight of. 

Ditra: Gave; took, from daena: v.t. To give, grant, impart, yield, 
produce, afford, emit, &c. 

Doah: (same as dos or dosb): s.m. Fault, vice, defect, bad or noxious 
quality, blemish; blame, accusation, reproach, transgression, wrong, sin, 
guilt, sinfulness, crime; damage, harm, detriment; bad consequence; 
morbid affection, disease; disorder of the humours of the body, defect in 
the functions of the wind, or the bile, or the phlegm, or the circulation. 

Faam: adj. Passing away, coming to an end, perishable, mortal, 
frail, transitory, fleeting, inconstant, evanescent. 

Fikar. si. & sjtl Thought, consideration, reflection; deliberation, 
opinion, notion, idea, imagination, conceit; counsel, advice; care, 
concern, solicitude, anxiety, grief, sorrow. 

Gaal‘. (same a s gall): s.m. Speech, language, word, saying, conversation, 
talk, gossip, report, discourse, news, tale, story, account; thing, affair, 
matter, business, concern, fact, case, circumstance, occurrence, object, 
particular, article, proposal, aim, cause, question, subject. 
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G*d***: s.f. Faqeerhood; begging, mendicancy 

. A r h “ *«* *o»gh, .f 

■other, contrarian viewpoint; thoughts of the other. 

.. rl2Tr er ’ an °? er ’ the other : Cerent; altered, changed 
( t a Zl ^ "T 86 ’ f ° reign: ”*** Pe-n, an outsider! a 

stranger, a foreigner; a rival. 

Gamza: s.m. A sign with th#» pvs „ i , .. 

cr . e y e » a wi nk; an amorous, glance, oglmg; 

coquetry, affectation. b b 6 


S D ? p ro y n j n g» sinking, immersion; - adj. Drowned, immersed, 
sunk, overwhelmed; absorbed, engrossed, deep (in). 

Gota. s.m. Diving, plunging (into); dipping, immersion, a plunge 
(into water), a dive, a dip. 


Gurbat: s.f. Travelling to foreign countries, going abroad; 
emigration; - being far from (one’s) home or native country; the state 
or condition of a stranger, or foreigner, or exile; wretchedness, misery; 
humility, lowliness. 


Ghinniiy. Take, suffer, put in, etc.; from gbinna: v.t. To take, accept, 
receive; to hold, grasp, lay hold of; to get, obtained, acquire, &c. 

Goya: s.m. One who speaks or is loquacious; compulsive talker; 
eloquent speaker, a speaker; a singer; - adj. Conversible; eloquent; - s.m. 
A speaker, a singer. 


Gumaan: s.m. Doubt, distrust, suspicion; surmise, conjecture; (in 
comp.) thinking; suspecting; opinion, fancy, notion, supposition, 
imagination; - presumption; probability; - conceit, pride, haughtiness. 

Gumm: Lost; wanting; missing; absent; invisible; - wandering, 
distracted, confounded. 


Gumraahi: s.f. A missing or losing (of) one’s way; erring, error; 
deviation; seduction; - depravity; - apostasy. 

Guzashti: adj. Past, elapsed; last (year, etc.); left; tendered; - s.m. 
The past; history. 

Ha; First and third pers. sing, of ‘be’: Was. 
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Haul: s.m. State, condition, circumstance, case, predicament, 
situation; existing or present state (as of revenue collection, etc.); a state 
of ecstasy, frenzy, or religions transport; present time; (in Gram.) the 
present tense; good condition, prosperous circumstances; - business, 
affair, matter, thing; statement, account, story, history; - adj. & 
adv. Present, current, now passing; - at present. 

Hae’ee/Hace: ( Hae: Is; ee: A method of address): Is O addressee’. 

Haeraan: adj. In a state of confusion or perplexity, perplexed, 
bewildered, distracted, confounded, astonished, disturbed; harassed, 
plagued, worried, distressed; a state of amazement or wonder. 

Hik: adj. & pron. One, single, sole, alone, only, a, an; the same, 
identical; only one; a certain one; single of its kind, unique, singular, 
preeminent, excellent. 

Hikko: adj. & pron. One, single, sole, alone; only one, single of its 
kind, unique, singular, pre-eminent, excellent. 

Hindi: adj. & s.m. Belonging or relating to ancient, Muslim-ruled or 
British-ruled India; Indian (Hind was properly restricted to the upper 
provinces between Sutlej and Benares, or the Ganges basin); the language 
written in Devanaagri script from early nineteenth century onwards. 

Haq: adj. Just, proper, right, correct, true; suitable to reality or fact; 
- s.m. Justness, propriety, rightness, correctness, truth; reality, fact; - 
justice; rectitude; - equity; - right, title, privilege, claim, due, lot, 
portion, share, proprietorship; - duty, obligation; - behalf, benefit, 
interest; - the Truth, the True God; the Sufi name of God. 

Hasti: s.m. Being, existence; entity; world; life; - wealth, riches; - 
worth, merit. 

Hyoee: Has become; is only this, etc.; from hona: v.n. To be, to 
exist; to subsist; to be born; to become; to attain (to), etc. 

Hyuty. pers. poss. pron. I am; we are. 

Ibaadat: s.m. Religious service, worship, adoration, devotion; 
humble or submissive obedience; meeting obligations of man to God. 
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/Z/#:adv. & conj. If not, otherwise, besides, except, moreover. 

Ilaahi: (from Ilaab): s.m. One with power, authority, right, 
privilege, control; liberty, jurisdiction, rule, sway, providence, 
divinity, omnipotence; therefore: of my God. 

Ilaahiaan: Of ilaahi; pi. of Ilaahi (see above). 

Insi: s.m. Of insaan or the human race - man, mankind human 
being, mortal. 

Istaqbaal: s.m. Encountering, meeting; the ceremony of meeting 
and receiving a visitor; reception, welcome; futurity; (in gram.) the 
future tense; the future. 

Izhaar. s.m. Manifestation, revelation, disclosure, demonstration, 
publication, display, declaration; statement, information; examination 
of a witness, disposition, evidence, written testimony. 

JadaaQ: adv. & conj. When, at which time; as soon as; in case; since 
(temporal and casual). 

Jaedae: pron. adv. Whither, where, wherever, withersoever; there, 
everywhere, all about, in all directions. 

Jaehla: pron. That, the; that person, that thing; the same. 

Jalwae: (pi. of jalwa): s.m. Manifestation, publicity, conspicuousness; 
splendour, lustre, effulgence; displaying a bride (to her husband) unveiled 
and in all her ornaments; the meeting of the bride and bridegroom (in 
the presence of her relations); the ceremony when the bridegroom reads 
a verse from the Quraan, and sees the face of his bride in a mirror for the 
first time; - the nuptial bed; the bridal ornaments. 

Jamaal: s.m. Beauty, comeliness; pleasingness; elegance, prettiness. 

Jamaat: s.f. A company, body, band, party, troop, group, congregated 
or collective body, assembly, congregation, society, meeting, gathering, 
class, order, rank. 

Jh ai}g Syaal: prop. n. The town where Heer lived, on the left bank 
of the Chanhaan (Chenab) river. 
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Jhaeta: (same as jhagra): s.m. Wrangle, quarrel; contention, strife, 
dispute, squabble, brawl; explanation; narrative. 

Jh apaal: s.m. One (who or which) hauls, or hauls and makes fast, 
one (who or which) makes a sudden attack (on), springs, pounces 
swoops down (upon) (as a bird of prey); one (who or which) catches, 
clutches, seizes, grabs, fells or swallows; one (who or which) snatches 
or snaps (at); one (who or which) goes with great speed, runs or flies 
(at), or dashes (at). 

Jh ootaavae: Makes (us) swing, from jhoota or hoota): s.m. Swing; the 
sweep of a swing (or fan); a nod; enjoyment of self to the full; taste. 

Jinni: One of a djinn or genii: s.m. A jinn, a male fairy; an elf; a spirit; a 
demon; (jig) a headstrong person; a determined or resolute person. 

Joee: pron. The one, the very one, that one, he or she 
particularly. 

Job s.m. Joining, junction, union, connection, join, joint soldering; 
conjunction; accretion; combination; society; sum, total; (in Arith.) the 
rule of addition, addition; (in Alg.) plus; - a patch, a seam; a pair, 
match, equal, mate, partner; an invention, fabrication, concoction; a 
plot, a trick; to join really well (like a carpenter’s joint that fits really 
well, etc.). 

Jotpaatosae: We gained really well; we gained by joining; we secured 
firmly. 

Joya: s.m. One who seeks or searches (for), a seeker, an inquirer. 

Julsaan: I will go, etc. from julna: v.n. To go, to depart, leave. 

Kaaee: s.f. Unity (ikaaee); - (same as koee)\ indef. pron. Any; anyone; 
anybody; someone; somebody; some, a few, &c.; - none. 

KaaA: (same as kaaran): s.m. Cause, motive, purpose, reason; 
principle, ground, source, basis, occasion; account, sake, behalf; - 
action; agency; - a father; for the reason, because (of), on account (of), 
for the sake (of). 

Kaclaan: adv. & conj. When, at the time when; as soon as. 
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Kaehi: adj. & adv. Which one, which kind, what-like? What sort 
0 f? What kind or manner of, or what account, why? 

Kahta: interrog. pron. Who; which; what; which kind; which sort; 
whether. 

Kaj kulaahiaan: (pi. of the actions of a kaj kullah): s.m. One who 
wears his cap awry; a fop, a bean; the sign of kings (some of whom 
wore their crowns awry), one given to foppery; one given to a cocky 
display of (any kind of) power. 

Kal: s.m. Knowledge, information, news, secret, discernment; 
machine, instrument; - trap; - tomorrow, yesterday. 

Kamm Kamaendae: To do something (see kamm above) very well 
because of practice; to gain, to achieve. 

Kamm: s.m. Action, act, deed, work, doing, handiwork, performance, 
work, labour, duty, task, job; business, occupation, employment, office, 
function; operation, undertaking, transaction, affair, matter, thing, 
concern, interest; - a hard task, a difficult matter; a feat; object, end, 
purport; - workmanship; manufacture, needlework, embroidery; - 
service, use; serviceableness, fitness (for); need (of), occasion (for); - the 
mail - packet, mails, postbag. 

Kun dhiaan: (pi. of katjdha ): s.m. Shore, margin, bank, side. 

Kanooty. ablat. postpn. Of (denoting material, or race, or stock); 
from; out of; with; in connection with; along with; concerning; to, by, 
by means of, by the instrumentality of, along; over; upon; at, by reason 
of, in consequence of, through, on account of, as regards; according to, 
in reference to, in respect of, as regards, according to; since; for (a past 
period); between; among, than (marking the comparative degree). 

Karaahon/karaahooq: Do, we have done, etc.; karna: v.t. To do, act, 
perform, practice, execute, transact (business conduct; to engage in work; 
to administer; to make, form, frame; to appoint; to devise, contrive. 

Kastoori: s.f. Musk (derived from glandular secretions of a musk 
deer); the musk-bag; the musk-deer. (In Punjaabi poetry: an 

aphrodisiac-laced smell). 
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Keetae: For, for the purpose of, with the intention of. 

Keetoee: Having done or made, you have done, or made, etc. from 
karria:v.t. To do, act, perform, practice, execute, transact (business), 
conduct, etc. 

Khaald: adj. Of dust, of ashes; earthy; terrestrial, dusty; dust- 
coloured; - (met.) man; - s.f. The colour of dust or earth; - s.m. A 
Hindu mendicant who smears his body with the ashes of burnt 
cowdung. 

Khaasi: (same as khaas): adj. Distinguished (from others), particular, 
peculiar, special, distinct; private; kept for private use (of a king or a 
master), personal, own, proper; - choice, select, choicest, best, pure, 
unmixed, unadulterated; excellent, noble; - adv. Particularly, peculiarly, 
especially, etc. 

Khabardaar: adj. & s.m. Having knowledge (of), acquainted (with); 
informed; taking care, careful, on one’s guard, watchful, cautious; - a 
knower, one who is acquainted (with); aware, having awareness. 

Khalq: s.f. Creating; - creation; mankind; people. 

Khizaan: s.m. Autumn, the fall of a leaf; - decay, old age. 

Khyaal: s.m. Thought, opinion, surmise, suspicion, conception, 
idea, notion, fancy, imagination, conceit, whim, chimera; 
consideration; regard, deference; apprehension; care, concern; an 
imaginary form, apparition, vision; spectre, phantom, shadow, 
delusion; a kind of song. 

Khaeta: prop. n. & adj. The unacceptable husband of Heer - 
unacceptable not because of any personal dislike for him but because 
she wants no one but Raanjha. In lore Khaera is viewed as a genre who 
are the opposite of Raanjha and therefore labelled as pushy social 
forces. 

Kith: adv. Somewhere; anywhere; wherever; withersoever; - ever, 
anyhow, by any chance. 

Koofcadj. & s.m. Slow, dull, obtuse, thick-headed, stupid, foolish; a 
dolt, blockhead, simpleton, fool. 
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Kora. adj. & s.m. Virgin , just as made, untouched, unhandled, 
unused, new, fresh, unbleached, unwashed; plain, undyed (cloth or silk); 
unwritten, clean, blank (paper); unoccupied (house, etc.); unhackneyed; 
unversed, unpracticed; unprofited, unimproved, with nothing gained or 
obtained; untutored, simple, stupid; - unsubstantial; unprofitable, 
fruitless, empty; bare, mere, simple; - poor, penniless, destitute; - s.m. 
Unbleached cloth; plain or undyed silk ‘corah) - an ignorant fellow, a 
simpleton, a fool. 

Kullae: (pi. of kulla)\ s.m. Cap, hat, bonnet; tiara, crown; the cap 
worn on the head around which a turban is tied; a skull cap worn by 
Muslims, especially at prayer times. 

Kushaal: adj. Difficult, hard, painful; intricate, knotty; - s.f. Difficulty, 
hardship; intricacy, perplexity; - laziness. 

Lehar: s.f. A wave, a billow; surge; undulation; a waving line (in 
patterns of cloth, etc.); a flowing or undulating fold (in draperies etc.); - 
whim, fancy, vision, wild fancy, freak; - emotion, excitement, fit of 
passion; ecstasy, transport, rapture, frenzy; furor; a convulsive or 
spasmodic affection of the body, etc. 

Lodae: Swings; moves from side to side or front back; rocking (as in 
a cradle, etc.); from loclna: v.n. To moving in rhythm; moving like a 
heartbeat; swinging in the upward movement of a swing. 

Lufyoyaeq: (I or we have) plundered, etc.; from lutna: v.t. To 
plunder, to ravage, pillage, spoil, rob, steal, filch; to extort (anything 
from); - to squander; to revel or riot in. 

Maadumi: part. adj. Lacking, wanting, not found, not existing, non¬ 
existent, lost, extinct; abolished; annihilated. 

MaaAactj: Experience; from maanna: v.t. To experience, to enjoy 
fully; to accept. 

Maaya: s.f Extraordinary or supernatural power, magical or 
wonderful power; illusion; trick, artifice, deceit, deception, fraud; 
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delusion, jugglery, wickedness, villainy; - an illusory image or 
apparition, phantasm, phantom; anything unreal; a mirage; anything 
which deceives the sight; a show; - a deception depending on the 
power of the deity whereby mankind believes in the existence of 
external objects which are in fact purely ideal; the external world 
natural phenomena, nature (considered as a mere illusion without 
reality), and personified in mythology as a female, the wife of Brahma, 
and the immediate operative cause of creation; - philosophic illusion, 
idealism; - the wife of a juggler; - a woman; - prosperity, opulence, 
riches; life; light; - compassion, pity, sympathy, mercy, kindness, 
affection, feeling. 

Maazi: adj. & s.m. Passing by, past; - past time, the past; - the 
preterite or past tense. 

Maedti: (same as maendri, maeri ): pron. Diminutive and affectionate 
form of: my, mine. 

Mael: s.m. Meeting, coming together, assemblage; union, 
intercourse; mixture, mixing together; connection, relation, 
relationship; association, combination; reconciliation; agreement, 
compact; concord, intimacy, amity; harmonious consistency together; 

- balancing (as of an account), tally; - counterpart; - kind, sort; - a 
band, or company; a court (of justice). 

Maen Naahiaan: (abbreviation of maet} naahirj aarj)\ I am nothing; I 
am naught; I do not exist; I am the negative. 

Makhdoomi: Served, waited on (The situation of being a Makhdoom)'. 

- s.m. One who is served, a master, lord; - an epithet of Muslim peers 
[hereditary spiritual guides who are almost invariably also feudal 
landowners. (Makhdooms are invariably landlords with jaarirs or lands 
gifted by kings, or the British)]. 

Manzil: s.m. A place for alighting, a place for the accommodation 
of travellers, a caravansary, an inn, a hotel; a house, a dwelling, 
mansion, habitation, station; a mansion on the moon; story or floor 
[of a house; deck (of a ship); a day s journey; a stage (in travelling or in 
divine life)]; - place of destination, goal boundary, end, limit. 
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Mashaaekh: (pi. of shaekh)-. s.m OIH nr „„ , , , , , 

« „ r _ r • i . ' Uid or a ged man; elder; holy 

person; doctor, patriarch; dervaesh, a synonym ior peer. 

Mastaai?: (pi. for those who are «j* t • , , , 

. , i r i i are mast )' a dj. Intoxicated, drunk; 

excited, amorous, lustful, lascivious wanton. + ■ . 

i • uj>, wanton, in rut, ruttish; rampant; 

4 ov td oM 

Maufis.m. A wave, surge, billow; whim, caprice; - emotion, 
ecstasy; - heaps, abundance, plenty. 

Mia*,: s-m An address expressive of kindness, or respect; Sir! 
Good Sir., Mr.. Good man; master; husband; lord; father; a title by 

which eunuchs are addressed; - (in the Hill Districts) title of sons of 
Raajput princes; - an evil spirit. 


Mohkam: part. adj. Made (or rendered) firm; firm, stable, strong, 
solid, compact, etc.; robust; tight; fortified, strengthened. 

Mot: s.m. A peacock; (met) soul; beauty of man and of the soul; 
luxury and delights; decoration; embellishment; sexual union (so 
depicted in miniature, paintings); spring season (with the seasonal 
mating cry of the peacock). (Peacocks are snake killers. In Jewish 
mythology both the serpent and the peacock were together in 
deceiving Eve in The Garden of Eden. Separately, Satan comes as a 
snake into Eden and the peacock throws him out). 

Mulla: (also pronounced as mullaatj): s.m. A doctor, a learned man; a 
schoolmaster (who in a village also has charge of the mosque and also 
acts as the imaam or one who leads prayers); - a judge, the deputy of a 
WP a i urist ; ” a priest; - a bigot; - (dialec.) a soothsayer, a fortune teller. 

Musallae: (pi. of musalla)\ s.m. Place for prayer; an oratory; a mosque; 
car pet, or mat, upon which appointed prayers are said. 


Naahiaaq: (word created by Sachal Sarmast). pi. of naab: adv. No, or 
the negative. 

Naal: postpn. & adv. In the company (of), in company (with), 
a °ng (with), in connection (with), with, together. 
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Naalae: adv. With, alongwith, in addition to, added to. 

Naam: s.m. Name, appellation, designation, title, - good name, 
repute, reputation, character, fame, honour, renown; the original Name 
signifying the original attribute without which there could be no 
recognition; well-known as. 

Naaon: (same as naam) (see previous). 

Naayaab: adj. Not to be found or got; undiscoverable; unprocurable; 
unattainable; - scarce, rare. 

Naeqhta: (affectionate, personalised, diminutive of naeyb): s.m. 
Love; commitment; love with commitment. 

NaG: s.m. Forbidding, prohibiting; prohibition; - denying, 
disowning, disavowing; denial; - negation; (in Gram.) the negative 
imperative; - rejecting, refusing; rejection, refusal; - abandoning; 
driving out of the way, expelling, banishing, exhaling; annihilation, 
non-existence. 

Nagaara: (same as naqaara ): s.m. A kettle drum (used by royal 
announcers before reading out proclamations) thus, metaphorically, a 
pronouncement made with fanfare. 

Najumi: adj. & s.m. Astrologer, astronomer, palmist, reader of 
fortunes, predictor of the future; astronomical; astrological; the 
astronomical, or astrological art or science. 

Na-paeda: s.m. Non-manifest; (that which exists) but has not 
appeared or does not appear; not evident; invisible; not to be found 
(often the meaning is presented as unborn, that which has never 
existed, non-existent; extinct; lost, missing, vanished). 

Naqqash: s.m. A painter; drawer; draftsman; designer; embroiderer; 
gilder (of books); carver; engraver; sculptor, statuary. 

Naqah: s.m. Painting; colour; drawing; design, etc.; - delineation; - 
embroidery; - a painting, a picture; portrait; drawing, a print; a 
carving, an engraving; a map, or plan); a design; - an impression; a 
stamp; a mark; - a magic square; - a charm; - a style of singing, or a 
kind of song (invented by the people of Khuraasaan). 
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Naseeb: s.m. Part, portion; chance, lot; luck, good fortune; - 
destiny (usually constructed as a plural). 

Nigh' (same as nigaal >): s.m. Look, glance, sight, view, regard; 
consideration; - look, aspect (of); - watching, observation, attention; - 
custody, care. 

Nirvaar: Undone, unraveled, disentangled; etc.; from nirvaartia: v.t. 
To undo, unravel, disentangle; - adj. Understanding, perception, 
recognised, distinguished, justice; apparent, clear, obvious; pure. 

Noor: s.m. Light; ray of light; brilliance, lustre; refulgence, splendour; 
illumination. 

Ohae: emphat. pron. That only; like that. 

Paandhi: s.m. A traveller, a wayfaring person; a professional 
traveller who takes goods (and messages) from place to place, an 
itinerant salesman, a professional messenger. 

Paata: (same as paaya): Got, acquired, etc.; from paana: v.t. To get, 
acquire, receive, obtain, accept, reach; pick up; earn, gain, reap; 
procure, secure; overtake, come upon, meet, encounter; enjoy, 
experience, undergo, suffer, feel. 

Paatosae: We gained, we got, we secured, from paana: v.t. To get, 
acquire, receive, obtain, attain, accept, reach, to pick up, earn, gain, reap; 
to procure, secure; to overtake, to come upon, meet with, encounter; to 
enjoy experience, undergo, suffer, feel; - s.m. Getting, finding, &c. 

Paeda: part adj. Born, created, produced, generated, produced; 
invented, discovered, manifested, manifest, exhibited; apparent, 
revealed; acquired, earned, gained; - s.f. that which is earned, earnings, 
gain, profit, income; interest; emoluments; perquisites, bribes. 

PaH: s.f. Silk; woven silk. 

Peenghaaiy. (pi. of peeng or peerjgh): s.f. Swing; swinging; the exertion 
made by two people in swinging when they keep the swing in motion 
without the aid of others; - the ropes of a swing; - a kind of a bird. 
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Peer s.m. An old man; a saint; a spiritual g 111 e or at er » a P r iest; 
founder or head of a religious order; - a here itary mng saint or 

spiritual guide; - Monday. 

Pehrem: I wear, I wore, etc.; from peherna/pehenna: v.t. To put on, to 
wear (clothes, shoes, &c.); to dress; - s.m. Clothing, dress. 

Popai: s.m. A moth or butterfly; (met.) someone who is pretty and 
attractive, particularly a young girl or a chubby, pretty child; 
beloved; beautiful; a triangle shaped fried savoury; a triangle shaped 
fire cracker; a mode of sewing. (The word is probably a derivative of 
the English word ‘poppet’, which was an earlier form of puppet’. It 
also meant a darling, a doll, etc. The word may have come with the 
British to India and developed ‘street meanings’ which dictionaries 
shun). 

Posi: Will come (their) way; delicacy of the usage will be 
understood (by them), (they) will gain; (they) will gain the secret 
(of). 

Pyaasi: (same as pyaasa ): adj. Thirsty, athirst, dry; thirsting (for), 
desiring exceedingly, longing (for). 

Pyosae: v.n. We lay down; it fell to our lot; we were 
encamped. 

Qaazi: s.m. A judge; a Muslim judge or magistrate (who passes 
sentence in all cases of law, religious, moral, civil, and criminal). 

Qasam: s.m. An oath (a solemn appeal to God, or something 
holy, or reverenced, as witness or sanction of the truth of a 
statement). 

QataaJ: s.m. A great slayer; a slayer; killer, murderer; a war in which 
there is slaughter. (The other kind of war, in which there is no slaughter is 
called jadal/jadaal). 

Qeemat: s.m. Price, value, worth, preciousness, the amount (usually 
in money) for which a thing is sold or offered; the money-value of 
goods and services. 
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R*Qg> s.m. Colour, colouring matter, pigment, paint, dye; colour, 
tint, ue, comp exion, beauty, bloom; expression, countenance, 
appearance, aspect; fashion, style; character, nature; mood, mode, 
manner, met o ; ind, sort; state, condition; - a suit of cards; - a place 
of public amusement or for dramatic exhibition, theatre, stage; 
dancing, singing, acting; sport, entertainment, amusement, merriment, 
pleasure, enjoyment; - a field of battle. 

Rang rabaab: s.m. One given to pleasure, enjoyment, delight, 
merriment, mirth, sport or melody. 

Raanjhu: prop. n. An affectionate or intimate way of saying Raanjha, 
the name of the beloved in the tale Heer Raanjha. 

Rakh: (You) keep etc.; from rakhna: v.t. To protect, preserve, keep, 
take care of, save, maintain; to keep, put, place, lay (upon or before), 
set, station, deposit, lay down, pledge, stake; keep back, reserve; put 
by, put aside; leave; stop; possess, own; have, hold, harbour, entertain; 
deem, esteem, consider; to engage, employ, take into service; to apply, 
ascribe, impute. 

Roomi: s.m. and adj. Inhabitant of the Eastern Roman empire, 
properly west of Room or west of Syria. [The capital of the later split 
Roman Empire was Constantinople (now Istanbul) in modern 
Turkey]; (loosely) Turk. 

Saafi: s.f. A cloth through which liquids are strained, a strainer; a 
filter; a cloth or rag for cleaning, rubbing, or wiping (a slate, or a 
writing board, etc.) a wiper; a duster; a dish cloth; a tea-cloth; a cloth 
with which a kettle or pot is lifted off the fire; a towel; a wet cloth 
thrown over cooked rice; a turban made with lesser cloth than 
ceremonial turbans but usually to create a distinction or proclaim an 
identity with a sect or world-view; a cloth worn round the waist, 
girdle, sash belt. 

Saahib: s.m. Possessing, possessed of, endowed with; - companion, 
associate, comrade; possessor, owner, lord, great man, governor, chief; 
God. 
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Saagi: adj. Identical, the very same, exactly the same, inherently the 
same. 

Sabhaaee: All, everything, the whole; from sabh/ sabb: adj. & s.m. 
All, whole, entire, total; every; any; - all people, everybody; the 
whole. 

Sad: s.m. True, real, veritable, genuine; truth; - adv. In truth, truly, 
verily, indeed; actually; in earnest; yes verily, yes; true. 

Sadal: s.m. The truthful one; the nom deplume of the poet. 

Sadaendae: Get themselves called, etc.; from sadvaaona: v.t. To cause 
to be spoken or said; to cause to be told; to cause to be named or 
called. 

Saenghaar: (same as singhaar): s.m. Adornment, self-adornment, 
make-up. 

Sae’ee: (Same as soee): pron. The same, the same one, that very 
one. 

Sael/Saer: s.m. Moving about, stroll, ramble, walk; taking the air, 
excursion, tour, travels; recreation, amusement; scene, view, spectacle, 
landscape; perusal (of a book, etc.); a sally (of wit, etc.), a jest; - a 
flowing; a flow of water, a torrent, a current; a flood. 

Sagh: s.m. Power, strength, prowess, courage; reach; control; right; 
authority; privilege (stemming from power); jurisdiction, capacity, 
ambition. 

Sahi kar: interj. Recognise; ascertain; know; perceive; remember, 
recall; feel; correct, make right. 

Saiyyaai}: (pi. of saiyy ): s.f. A woman’s female companion, a 
confidante; a maid servant, handmaid, damsel, a concubine, one of a 
company of women in a seraglio; a form of address of faqeers for their 
(fellow faqeer) friends. 

Samajh:You understand, etc.; from samqjh: s.m. Knowledge, 
perception, understanding, comprehension, discernment, conception, 
thought, mind, sense, judgement, opinion, view. 
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Sanjaan: s.m Knowledge, cognizance, apprehension, opinion, &c.; - 
a better way of understanding, &c., better than jaanna: v.t. To know, 
apprehen , un erstand, comprehend; to ascertain; to become aware of, 
to perceive; to recognise; to suppose, believe, hold, deem, think, 
consider, fancy, conceive; to judge, esteem, account. 

Sansaar. s.m. The world, the universe; mankind; mundane existence; 
worldly interests or concerns; worldly illusion; transmigration. 

Sanyaasi. (same as sannyaasi ): s.m. One who abandons or resigns; 
one who has abandoned all worldly possessions and affections, an 
ascetic, a devotee; a Brahman of the fourth order or aasram (the four 
orders are: 1 . brahmaacaari , one who devotes his life to religious 
exercises, austerity, and celibacy; 2. Grihi or Grihastha, who lives in the 
world and rears a family; 3. The Vaanaprastha, who retires from the 
world with his family and passes his life in devotion in the forest; 4. 
Bhikshu or Sannyaasi: who subsists or alms, a religious mendicant; one 
who has given up all possessions and relationships). 

Sarmasti: adj. Intoxication, full intoxication, intoxication to the 
level of frenzy or ecstasy (with drink, lust, power, love, etc.). 

Sawaab: s.m. Recompense, compensation, requital, or reward 
(especially, of obedience to God and living by the tenets of the Quraan), 
the reward or virtue in the future state; a meritorious or virtuous act. 

Sehra: s.m. A chaplet, diadem, garland, a dangling wreath worn on 
the head by both a bride and a bridegroom in a marriage ceremony; - a 
song sung on the occasion of placing the bridal chaplets on the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom, a marriage song; a wreath signifying success 
(in war, poetry, etc.), (the vegetative precursor of the diadem, coronet 
and crown, such as the laurel wreath in Greece). 

Shaah: (here, same as shauh): s.m. Master, husband, lord; the inner 
man; the deepest part (of a person, a river or anything); king; God. 

Shaahi: adj. Imperial, royal, regal, kingly; - s.f. Imperial dignity, 
dominion, sovereignty, reign, royalty. 

Shaah Mahmood: prop. n. King Mahmood of Ghazni. 
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Shaami: adj. & s.m. Syrian; Arab. 

Shae:s.{. A thing, object; a matter, an affair; an article. 

Shakaal: s.m. The rope which ties two legs of a horse, plotting, plot, 
machination; fraud, deceit; duplicity; wile, artifice, trick; cheating, 
imposture; pretence, pretext; evasion, contrivance or device; colour. [If 
the word is ashkaal: Forms, figures, shapes, appearances, semblances. If 
the word is lshkaal: Ambiguity, difficulty, suspicion, painfulness. If the 
word is shakaal which means constructor, then its meaning is 
construction (of things). If the word is derived from shak then the word 
may mean those who doubt. If the word is from shukka (parrot) then it 
may mean those who parrot things (and don’t do khyaal )]. 

Shamla: s.m. The starched part of a turban which stands like a crest 
or a comb in the centre of the forehead [a sign of (high) social or tribal 
status]. The turbans of kings usually had an added crest or comb, often 
jewelled or made of colourful and rare bird feathers). 

Sharbat: s.m. A draught (of water, &c), drink, beverage, cup; 
sherbet, sugar and water (the most common signification), sweet 
(flavoured) syrup; a dose of medicine, draught, portion. 

Sharee: One who follows the sharaah: s.m. An exposition, explanation, 
interpretation, a running commentary, annotation of any text but 
most particularly of the Quraan, Sunnah and Hadith. Thus a sham person 
is one who strictly follows the Quraan and sunnah {the sayings and 
example of Prophet Muhammad (m.p.b.u.h.)]; law based on the 
Quraan and Sunnah. 

Shia: s.m. Muslims who believe that Hazrat Ali, the fourth Caliph of 
Islaam, should have been the first Caliph and the successor of Hazrat 
Muhammad (m.p.b.u.h.); thus the shiaan-e-Ali (the party of Ali) or shia. 

Shor sharaab: s.m. Literally ‘noise and drink’; noise, bustle, clamour, 
tumult, disturbance. 

Sifat: s.f. Description; a definition, (in Gram.) a descriptive epithet; 
a descriptive clause or sentence; a qualificative; an adjective; a quality, 
attribute, property; praise; form, mode, manner; - adj. Like, resembling. 
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SiQfthi: adj. & s.m. Belonging to the Indus basin, properly the lands 
south of the confluence of the five rivers of the Punjaab or a little 
further south. 

Sipaahi. s.m. Soldier, a beadle; a peon, messenger of a court; one 
who does the legwork. 

Sim s.m. Head, skull, pate, top, highest part or point, summit, 
crown, pinnacle; beginning, commencement; - adv. (usually as sar): At 
the beginning, fountainhead, the head or source; the beginning. 

S° ; pron. That, the; that person; that thing; - he, she, it; - pi. those, 
they; for this purpose; that one; that very one. 

Soee: adv. That one, that very one. 

Sooli: s.f. An impaling stake; - gallows, the cross, gibbet; (Jig.) acute 
suffering, torture, agony, risk of life; hard labour. 

Soorat: s.f. Form, fashion, figure, shape, semblance, guise; appearance, 
aspect; face, countenance; prospect, probability; sign, indication; external 
state (of a thing); state, condition (of a thing), case, predicament, 
circumstance; effigy, image, statue, picture, portrait; plan, sketch; mental 
image, idea; - species; specific character, essence; - means; mode, manner, 
way, (in Gram.) mood. 

SuQjaarida’aey: You know very well, etc.; from sujaanna (see next). 

SunjaaAna: Really know, know well, be fully conscious of, making 
an experience via knowing; superlative of jaanna: v.t. To know, 
apprehend, understand, comprehend; to ascertain; to become aware of, 
to perceive, to recognise; to suppose, believe, hold, deem, think, 
consider fancy, conceive; to judge, esteem, account; - s.m. knowledge, 
cognizance, apprehension, opinion, &c. 

Sudh: s.m. Consciousness, knowledge; sensation, perception; thought; 
memory, remembrance; attention, notice; care, regard, intelligence. 

Sufi: adj. Woolen; - wise, intelligent; pious, devout; - s.m. A 
Muslim believer in the concept of l Vahdat al-Vujood (Unity of Being). 
Sufis live lives of poverty and are exemplars of what they teach, &c. 
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Sujaata: Perceived, etc.; from sujbaanna. v.t. To cause to perceive or 
understand, to show, point out. 

Sukhan: s.m. Speech, language, discourse, word, words; - thing, 
business, affair. 

Suhaenda: Hears, listens, etc. from sunna: v.t. To hear, to listen, to 
harken, to heed, mind, attend to, observe; to hear abuse, to be abused. 

Sunni: s.m. Lawful; an orthodox Muslim, one who receives the 
sunnah or traditionary portion of Muslim law; one who reveres the four 
successors of Hazrat Muhammad (m.p.b.u.h.). 

Suraahi: s.f. A long-necked flask, a goblet, a gugglet; a jug; {met) the 
human body; life. 

Surkats. m. A sip, a gulp (of water, &c.). 

Suaal jawaab: s.m. Question and answer, dialogue, discussion, 
debate, cross examination. 

Syaahi: s.f. Blackness, darkness; shade; a black spot; a black dye or 
tincture; ink; blacking, lamp-black; - (met) a stigma, brand. 

Taa’at: (same as itaa’at): s.f. Obedience, submission, subjection, 
subordination, fealty, allegiance; observance; reverence, worship, 
homage; obsequiousness. 

Taab: s.f. Heat, warmth, burning, inflaming; pain, affliction, grief; 
anger, indignation, wrath, rage; light, radiance, lustre, splendour; 
strength, power, ability, capability; endurance, brooking; - bending, 
twisting (by heat); bend, twist, contortion; curling, curl; - adj. burning, 
inflaming, kindling; shining, irradiating; turning, twisting, folding. 

Taarak: part. adj. & s.m. Leaving, forsaking, abandoning, 
relinquishing; a deserter. 

Tadaan: adv. & conj. Then, at that time; afterwards, thereupon; 
therefore, hence. 

Tadaaiy. adv. Then. 

7ae;conj. And. 
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faeBae: pron. adv. There, in that place. 

Taeha: pron. adj. That like, such-like, such a, of that kind; - 
futile, vain, useless; aimless, objectless; - adv. Like that, in that 
manner, thus, so. 

Takht Hazaara: prop. n. The town on the right bank of the 
Chanhaan from where Raanjha came. Though the original site of the 
town has been taken over by the meandering river. Takht Hazaara is 
now populated at a different site, in Sargodha Division. 

Taqwa: s.m. Fear of God, piety; preserving or guarding oneself from 
sin; abstinence; continence. 

Tark: s.m. Abandoning, forsaking, leaving; setting aside; 
abandonment; desertion; relinquishment, renunciation; abdication; 
omission, neglect; a catchword. 

7eA/a;pron. That, the, that person; that thing; - he, she, it. 

Th i: Becoming, having become, from thina/hona: v.n. To be, to exist; 
to subsist; to be born, to be effected, be accomplished, to be committed 
(as sin, fault, etc.); to come to pass; to take place, to happen, to occur; 
to turn out, to prove to be, to prove; - to serve, answer, do; to succeed; 
to pass as; - to stand (for); - to belong (to); - to come to an end, to be 
over; to cease, to desist; to die (in these senses thi jaana)\ - to be 
exhausted; to be done up; - (as a gerund) s.m. Being; becoming; 
existence; possibility; - adj. Possible. 

Thi aaya: Has become and come. 

Thiaa: v. past. Became. 

Thiasae: We became, from thina/hona (see above). 

Th i vaesaety. Will become, etc.; from vaena/jaana: v.n. To go, depan; 
to pass, to pass away; to be lost, to disappear; to be ruined. 

Th ivae: Becomes, is; will become; from thina/hona (see above). 

Thisi: Will be, will become from thina/hoHa (see above). 

Thi vaan: I become, I may become; from thina/hona (see above). 
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Tilism: s.m. A talisman; enchantment, magic; a mystery; mystical 
devices or characters; an image (or other object) on which such devices 
or characters are engraved or installed (contrived for the purpose of 
preserving from enchantment, or from a variety of evil, etc.). 

Tithae: adv. There. 

Turbat: s.m. A grave, tomb, sepulchre. 

Udaasi: (same as udaas ): adj. Indifferent, unconcerned, apathetic, 
disengaged, disengaged completely; unsettled in mind; retired, lone, 
solitary; forlorn, dejected, sad, sorrowful; dull, dispirited, cast 
down; grieved, displeased (with); sullen, cross; not bright, dull, 
somber, faded; s.m. - Unsettledness, retiredness, loneliness; 
asceticism; - sickly crop. 

Vaal: s.m. Hair. 

Vaang: pron. adj. & adv. Like; manner, mode; air (of); state, 
condition. 

Vae: intej. Word for hailing someone; a word used by a woman to 
address a man; a woman’s address for a man. 

Vaes: (same as khaes): s.m. Appearance, look, aspect; resemblance, 
likeness, semblance; dress, guise, garb; colour, complexion; figure, form, 
shape; air, manner; feigned appearance, assumed likeness, counterfeit 
dress, disguise, personation, mask; any sect of jogs. 

VaesaA: Will go, from vaena/jaana: v.n. To go, to depart; to pass; to 
pass away; to be lost, to disappear. 

Vaesi: Will go, etc.; from vaeria: v.n. To go, depart; to pass, to pass 
away; to be lost, to disappear, &c. 

Varee: One who has varaa: adj. Timidity; cowardice; ~ 
apprehensiveness, of doing wrong; abstinence from anything doubtful; the 
fear of God; - temperance, continence, chastity. 

Vatt: adv. Again, then. , 
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Veh or Vaah: Flow, etc.; from vehna: v.n. To flow; to float; to drift; 
to glide, slide; to go or swim with the stream; to blow (as a breeze); to 
pass, drive; to be carried away, be separated, lost, ruined or destroyed; 
to be wasted, squandered, or dissipated. 

Vidaalae: prep. & postp. Between, among (with some interaction as 
with a go-between). 

Visaar. Forget, etc. from visarna: v.t. To cause to be forgotten; to 
make (one) forget; to efface, or dismiss from memory, to forget. 

Vithae: (same as vitfi): s.m. Space, distance, gap, hiatus. 

Varinterj. A sound for hailing or attracting someone’s attention. 

VuUn: Flowed; from vurhna/rurhna: v.n. To surg; pass, pass by. 

Wahdat: adj. The being single, or alone, or solitary, or one.; - s.m. 
Unity, oneness; - solitariness; - singularity, Unitarianism. 

Wisaal: s.m. Meeting, interview (particularly with a beloved, or the 
Beloved); union, conjunction; arrival (at), attainment; fruition, 
enjoyment of any desired object; (in the language of Sufis) dying, death 
(and meeting or union with the Friend); - society, confederacy. 

Zaahir: adj. & s.m. Outward, exterior, external, extrinsic, 
exoteric; appearing, apparent, overt, open, perceptible, visible, 
perceived, plain, evident, manifest, conspicuous, ostensible; - the 
outside, the external; appearance; the external, or outward, or 
extrinsic state, or condition, or circumstance; the outward, or 
apparent, character, or disposition of the mind. 

Zaat: s.f. Essence, substance, nature, radical constituent; soul; 
body, person, self (i.e., a man’s self, or a thing’s self); generation, 
breed, tribe, caste, genus, species; sort, kind (in these senses drawing 
its meaning from jaat). 

Zaati: adj. Essential, substantial, natural, constituent, original, 
innate, constitutional, real, material, intrinsic, fundamental; personal. 
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Zaaya: part. adj. Perishing, becoming lost or destroyed; lost, wasted, 
fruitless, abortive. 

Zaga: s.m. Blackness, ink; the jewel worn on a turban. 

Zaqg: s.m. Blackness, darkness; rust; canker; - Ethiopia, Zanguebaar 
(now Zanzibar). 

Zangi: adj. and s.m. Of Ethiopia, Moor, Negro; black. (Early Africans 
who the Arabs knew were from Zanzibar (an island on the coast of 
Tanzania and a part of it). Zanzibar was first ‘colonised’ by Arab settlers 
who gave the epithet Zatjg for all people who were of the Negroid races). 

Zuhad: s.m. Abstinence; continence; devotion; practicing a discipline, 
disciplined piety. 

Zulmaad: adj. & s.f. Of, with, or in darkness, regions of darkness; 
of, with or in a dark place, where aab-e-hayaat (the water of immortality) 
is said to be. 
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The 'WITHIN REACH 9 series of the 
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